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SHEFFIELD COMMUNITY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
BUREAU COUNTY 


HIS building was erected in 1920-21 at a cost of $125,000 and contains 16 class 
rooms and a combination auditorium-gymnasium. It contains both the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades for a consolidated district which was formerly six 
separate districts. There are 223 pupils with seven teachers in the elementary 
grades, and 78 pupils with five teachers in the high school. Transportation is provided 
for 71 elementary pupils and 28 high school pupils at an approximate annual cost of $3600. 


See Rural School Department and Research article in this magazine. 
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Midget Upright 


The Acknowledged Leader 
—Used More Widely Than 
Any Other Small Piano 











ideal School Piano. With it, the 

teacher’s work is greatly simpli- 
fied. She can look over the top to 
direct her classes while playing her 
own accompaniments. The Midget 
can easily be moved from one room to 
another. Staunchly made and of great 
durability, it holds its tone and tune 
in spite of hard and continuous usage. 


[ite CABLE MIDGET is an 


Designed originally for school use, 
the Cable Midget has won an even 
greater popularity as a Piano for the 
home. In mahogany, walnut, or in 
the bright enamel cases, it is an 
attractive addition to the distinctive, 
small home. Although midget in size, 
it is equal in tone and volume to many 
Baby Grands. 


The special offer we are making to 
schools and teachers enables you to 
obtain a Cable Midget at a price re- 
markably low. 


Why the Cable Midget is Superior 
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Its musical qualities are those of a large 
sized Piano because all reductions in 
size have been made at minor points. 
The keys are standard in length, width 
and spacing and have not been com- 
promised in any way. 

The scale is a new, scientifically formed 
structure developed in making small 
pianos for export. 

The longest string length and largest 
sound board area, in proportion to its size. 


Strings actually longer than those in 
popular Baby Grands are to be found in 
the Cable Midget. 


By extending the sound board in an in- 
genious fashion a greater sound board 
area has been achieved. 


A heavier plate gives greater durability 
and strength to the Cable Midget. 


Sturdy, giant brackets bolted into the 
metal plate support the actionand prevent 
any variation in the adjustment to the 
strings. 

The normal angle of the strings has not 
been distorted in order to gain string 
length. 
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Illinois Teachers Hold 74th Convention 


HE Seventy-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Illinois State 


Teachers’ Association was 

held in Springfield on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 27-29, 1927. It was one 
of the most enthusiastic and har- 
monious meetings ever held by the 
association. All delegates were sat- 
isfied with the program and many 
of them complimented Mrs. Fannie 
S. Merwin, the chairman of the 
executive committee, for the excel- 
lence of the program she had pre- 
pared. Mr. W. P. Morgan made a 
most excellent presiding officer and 
kept the program moving on sched- 
ule time. 

Each of the speakers brought us a 
message and impressed it upon us. 
President Morgan quoted authentic 
figures to give us a view of the rapid 
development of education in Illinois 
in the last ten or fifteen years, and 
outlined a plan for further progress 
in the future. Hon. Rhys J. Davies, 
a member of the British Parliament, 
in one address gave us a realistic 
view of the school system of his 
country, and in another he explained 
the various forms of social service 
being rendered in England and told 
us how it is possible to have this 
form of socialism in an Empire. 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, the Columbia ex- 
pert on state support for schools, 
told ‘‘what the state owes to the 
schools in the way of support,’’ and 
explained how to work out a plan 
for obtaining and using such support. 
Miss Thyrsa Amos, Dean of Women, 
Pittsburgh University, emphasized 
the spiritual side of teaching in two 
addresses, and Mr. Cameron Beck 
inspired us with the possibilities of 
our profession in serving adolescent 
youth in this age of jazz, personal 
liberty, and lax parental influence. 
Numerous reports of officers and 
committees were read and approved 
with few changes. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Central Division, 1 S. T. A., Peoria, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
22-24, 1928. General Theme: Art, Music 
and Literature in the Public Schools. The 
executive committee will engage able lec- 
turers on these subjects. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Fair- 
field, Thursday and Friday, October 11 
and 12, 1928. 

Department of Superintendence, N.E. A,. 
Boston, Massachusetts, February 25 to 
March 1, 1928. 

Officers of the 1. S. T. A. Divisions and 
of other educational organizations sheuld 
notify the editor of the time, place and 
program feature of future meetings as 
soon as they are determined. 


Mr. E. M. Schueneman, now of 
St. Louis, directed the singing and 
Paul Moore furnished the piano ac- 
companiment. The songs were well 
chosen, and the director proved quite 
expert in his ability to produce good 
musie with a mixed assembly from 
all parts of Illinois. He varied the 
program occasionally by introducing 
an artistically rendered solo. The 
musical feature of the program was 
entirely satisfactory to all. 

Several delightful social features 
added to the enjoyment of the meet- 
ing without detracting from the 
necessary attention to business. The 
seventy-six delegates from Chicago 
had a six o’clock dinner on Tuesday 
evening to which they had invited 
the officers of the state association 
and the presidents of the fourteen 
local divisions. An informal recep- 
tion was held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel after the first regular 
session of the association. The Chi- 
cago Division gave a party at the 
same hotel after the program on 
Wednesday night, which was attend- 
ed by most of the delegates and 
visitors at the meeting. The county 
superintendents dined together on 
Tuesday evening, and the city super- 
intendents did the same. The women 
delegates had lunch together on 

(Continued on Page 25) 








Factors and Problems in Consolidation 


Consolidation Progress in Illinois Is Slow—Social, Economic, 
and Educational Trends Foretell District Reorganization 


HE consolidation and cen- 
tralization of elementary 
schools has made but little 
progress in Illinois during 
the last generation. The advocates 
of centralization have found in their 
way many stern obstacles, which still 
remain as formidable as ever. An 
analysis of these obstacles cannot be 
made hastily. We encounter funda- 
mental factors of economic and 
social life that .must be considered. 

The first consolidation of elemen- 
tary schools in Illinois took place in 
1905.1 On June 30, 1926 it was re- 
ported that 411 elementary districts 
had been reorganized into 120 con- 
sclidations that continued to exist ;* 
surely this is a record of a move- 
ment that has been slow. LUlinois has 
less than 1% of the 15,900 consol- 
idated districts in the United States 
and is making little progress in cen- 
tralization of elementary schools al- 
though about 1,000 consolidations 
are made in the United States each 
year.’ 

Ohio reduced the number of her 
one-room schools from 9,489 in 1914 
to 5,522 in 1924, a decrease of 3,967 
in ten years—an average of 396 per 
year or a little over one per day !* 
Indiana also during recent years has 
been closing her one-room schools at 
the rate of about one per day.® 

Figure I seeks to portray graph- 
ically the fact that the closing of 
one-room schools in Illinois has been 
a sluggish wovement especially when 
compared with the progress that has 
been made in two nearby states lo- 
cated in the same latitude. 

Georgia formed 181 consolidations 
in the biennium ending in 1926." 
The corresponding number for Illi- 
nois was only 5.’ Texas organized 
75 consolidations in 1923.8 Penn- 
sylvania realized 90 consolidations in 
the biennium ending in 1927 and 
finds that the movement is rapidly 
accelerating.* North Carolina in- 


*P. 48 of Circular 152 issued by superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Illinois. 

*P. 124 of 1926 Statistical Report of super- 
as of public instruction of Illinois. 


*P. 31 of 72nd and 73rd Annual Reports of 
~~ poe of public instruction (of state 
cited.) 

*P. 45 of U. 8. Bur. Ed. Bul. 15 of 1927. 

*"P. 15 of Ssth and S5th Annual School 
Reports, 

'P. 8 of 1925 Statistical Report and p. 9 of 
1926 Statistical Report, both issued by superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

*P. 408 of 23rd Biennial Report of superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

*P. 178 of Nov. 1927 Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 


ereased the number of consolidated 
rural schools of five or more teach- 
ers each from 228 in 1922 to 657 
in 1926,!° 

We come then to the statement of 
problems that we need to under- 
stand. Why are many states much 
more successful in improving rural 
education through centralization of 
schools than is [llinois? What are 
the difficulties that stand in our 
way? How may these difficulties be 
overcome? 

Dual System as Factor 
The organization of territory into 


*P. 17 of 1924-1926 Biennial Report of super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


TaBsL—E I—PERCENTAGE INCREASE 


large school units for high school 
purposes has been one of the great- 
est achievements in the recent edu- 
cational history of Illinois. By 1915 
there were in existence 126 town- 
ship high school districts. Then 
within the brief space of 7 years the 
combined number of community and 
township high school districts be- 
came 4 times as great.'* Consequent- 
ly, much of the downstate territory 
finds itself located in two school dis- 
tricts—one that provides instruction 
for the elementary grades and an- 


™P. 8 of 1915 Illinois School Statistics by 
superintendent of public instruction. 


2J]llinois School Directory, 1922-1923. 


IN POPULATION AND IN SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT OF ILLINOIS, 1900-1925 











Percent | 
Item of Information 1900 1925 of Increase 
1900 to 1925 
General population 4,821,550 | 6,964,950 44.45% 
Common school enrollment 958,911 | 1,343,430 40.01 
(a) Elementary grades........ 920,153 1,109,748 20.60 
(b) High school .................. 38,758 | 233,682 502.93 


| | 
' ' 





Population data are from official estimates of U. S. Bureau of Census; 
and school data are from school reports of respective years issued by state 


superintendent of public instruction. 
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Figure I—Abandonment of One-Reom Schools (Data are from official reports and show 
number of one-room schools in years named) 
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other that offers only high school 
privileges. 

Table I shows the percentage in- 
crease in general popuiation and in 
common school enrollment from 1900 
to 1925. The rapid increase in high 
school enrollment seems in certain 
quarters to have attracted public at- 
tention almost to the exclusion of 
any other part of the common school 
system. 

The vast number of community 
and high school districts formed in 
1919 and 1920 seems to have re- 
sulted from the operation of edu- 
cational, social, and economic ten- 
dencies working in combination. 
The demand for better education 
among the laboring classes, reduc- 
tion in the number of workers em- 
ployed in industry immediately after 
the World War, the more rigid 
enforcement of compulsory attend- 
ance and child labor laws, the decade 
of legislative experiment (1907-1917) 
that resulted in the guarantee of free 
high school tuition by virtue of the 
high school privilege and non-high 
school acts, and the financial hand- 
icap placed upon urban common 
school districts which attempted to 
take care of high school classes must 
in part explain the rapid coming of 
the overlying high school districts of 
Illinois, 

One might be tempted to say that 
the realization of the larger school 
unit for high school purposes has 
made it appear temporarily unneces- 
sary to work for the centralization 
of elementary schools. If such state- 
ment be made, it is because the short- 
comings of the one-room schools are 
not generally realized. Transporta- 
tion of smaller pupils who live far 
from a central school is an inevitable 
problem to be met; but pupils of high 
school age can manage their own 
conveyance back and forth to a large 
degree. In brief, rural children are 
obliged to go long distances to ob- 
tain high school education, and 
throughout a community are obliged 
to go to a common center. For chil- 
dren in the lower grades a school is 
already at hand, and the need for 
reorganization of elementary schools 
has not been made clear to rural 
communities. 

There are some who claim that the 
overlying high school districts will 
broaden our educational thinking to 
the realm of the community and will 
pave the way toward the centraliza- 
tion of elementary schools. We hope 
that there will be something of merit 
in such a claim. 

There are others who tell us that 
the overlying high school district 
provides the opportunity for meas- 
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uring on a broad scale the represen- 
tative product of the one-room 
school and that of the graded school 
when the graduates of these schools 
meet in the same high school class. 
If the training in the rural school 
proves noticeably inferior in this 
comparison, we may rest assured 
that rural parents will eventually 
want to see elementary education 
made as efficient for their own boys 
and girls as it is for urban children. 


Factor of Dwindling Rural Population 


Eighty-five of the 102 counties in 
Illinois showed a decrease in rural 
population from 1910 to 1920..% A 
study made by this department of 
the population trend in 177 country 
townships containing no incorpo- 
rated villages or cities and located 
in 32 well-distributed counties of the 
State, showed that the percentage of 
decrease from 1900 to 1920 was 
19.13%. During the same period of 
twenty years the urban population 
of Illinois increased 68.3%." 

Not only is the general population 
in rural territory decreasing but also 
the size of the average family is de- 
creasing for both rural and urban 
groups. From 1910 to 1920 the 
number of persons in the average 
family of Illinois decreased by 10% 
of itself. This means that the ratio 
of children to grownups is tending 
to become less than in former 
decades. 

In 1915, 25.54% of the one-teacher 
schools of Lilinois had an enrollment 
of less than 15; in 1926 the cor- 
responding figure had risen to 
34.56%.!> Upon the basis of a study 
made in 1925, it appears that more 
than 20% of our country schools 
have an average daily attendance of 
ten or fewer, and that 48% of them 
have an average daily attendance of 
fifteen or fewer.'* 

As transportation facilities are 
improved and as the attendance 
grows less in the one-room schools, 
is it not likely that the driver of a 
motor bus will be able to transport 
the children of two or three dis- 
tricts at a cost considerably below 
that of conducting two or three sep- 
arate schools? 


Farmers’ Need of Education 


And while the above mentioned 
trends in population and in school 
enrollment are at work there will be 
other correlated movements toward 


the reorganization of the rural 


4P. 35 of State Compendium of Illinois, 
1924, by U. 8S. Bureau of Census 
“4p, 35 of State Compendium of Illinois, 
1924, by U. 8. Bureau of Census. 
la Bertved =. lUinois School Reports—1915, 
p. 8, and 1926, 


9. 
143 “P, 44 of Fiilinote Teacher, November 1900, partment of 
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schools. Farmers must come to real- 
ize that urban schools have improved 
constantly and that other classes of 
industry will outstrip the rural popu- 
lation in progress if rural education 
be neglected. 

That farmers should obtain the 
best possible training can no longer 
be doubted. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture recently 
issued a mimeographed booklet sum- 
marizing in 19 pages the important 
surveys made to determine the finan- 
cial benefits of advanced education 
to farmers.’* From this circular 
we quote: 

“Surveys made in such states as Geor- 
gia, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, New York and Maryland answer 
affirmatively the question as to whether 
higher education pays the farmer or not. 
In the studies made in these states, the 
conclusion shows beyond question, that 
the more education the farmer possesses 
the larger is his income.”—(P. 1) 

“Just as doctors and lawyers need to be 
educated in their professions, so should 
a farmer be educated in his. Without an 
exception, every study made shows that 
the man with the greater training enjoys 
the greater prosperity. Education is well 
worth the many hard sacrifices it often 
demands in an increased ability to live 
well and to serve our fellowman accept- 
ably.”—(P. 19) 

To the above quotation we must 
add the thought that a work of 
architecture after all is no better 
than its foundation; that thorough 
and intensive training for the rural 
population during the years of high 
school and college life needs to be 
based upon elementary instruction 
that has been adequate and efficient. 
Recent studies made in Illinois show 
that the percentage of high school 
failures is far greater in the case of 
children trained in the country 
schools than among those trained in 
towns. The rural population must 
concern itself seriously with the 
problem of elementary school im- 
provement if the benefits of ad- 
vanced education are to be realized 
in any considerable measure. 


Halo Surrounds Little Red School 


When we speak to the parents of 
rural children about needed reor- 
ganization of the country schools, 
we generally meet with an indiffer- 
ence toward our remarks. Too often 
the mere mention of abandoning the 
little red school sounds a discordant 
twang on the heartstrings of mem- 
ory. The educational experience 
of many of the older generation has 
been limited to the one-room school 
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and the shortcomings of the same 
are not fully realized. 

A recent educational study of a 
county in Illinois disclosed the fact 
that rural pupils entering high 
school ranked below those trained in 
urban schools on several points: 
(a) in mental ability tests (which 
were undoubtedly influenced by 
previous training in part); (b) in 
standard test scores made in spell- 
ing, reading, history-literature, arith- 
metic, language usage, and nature 
study ; (c) in the percentage of good 
and superior marks given by teach- 
ers of classroom subjects; and (d) in 
the ability to carry the work success- 
fully and remain in high school.'* 

In 1923 there was made to the Na- 
tional Education Association the 
report of a committee of the Rural 
School Department of the N. E. A. 
This report summarized a study of 
rural and consolidated schools lo- 
cated in 19 states.1° Standard tests 
in reading, arithmetic, language, 
spelling, and handwriting were 
given to 4,653 pupils in rural schools 
and 10,999 pupils in consolidated 
schools. Only the work of the inter- 
mediate and advanced grades was 
tested. It was found that the hold- 
ing power was greater in the con- 
solidated schools, that the general 
median of grade-achievement was 
about one-third higher in the con- 
solidated schools, and that the rural 
children of the upper grades were 
relatively weaker than those in the 
)F eaay, EZ. O. Comparison of reral and vil- 
lage pupils. Jllinois Teacher, 16 :6-7 and 26-7. 

*’Foote, J. M., chairman. A comparative 


teacher of instruction in consolidated and one- 
teacher schools. Proc. of N.B.A., 1923, p. 818. 


The ten counties studied are: 


TABLE II—QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS IN TEN COUNTIES 
Madison, McDonough, Kane, Ogle, Wood- 
ford, Sangamon, Vermilion, Saline, Jefferson and Effingham. Data are for 
those teachers employed during school year ending in 1925. 


intermediate grades. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the rural 
pupils would have been found even 
weaker when tested in content sub- 
jects than in the tool subjects, since 
the former are known to receive 
relatively less attention in country 
districts. 

The weaknesses of the rural school 
product are to be explained upon the 
basis of low educational standards. 
Table II summarizes a study made 
of the qualifications of teachers in 
ten well-distributed counties of Illi- 
nois. The qualifications of the one- 
room teachers are shown to be 
poorest. 

Six of every ten rural schools of 
Illinois have new teachers upon the 
first of September. Under such a 
condition how can teaching appear 
to be a real profession; how can 
teachers master an understanding of 
local conditions; how can they learn 
the weakness of their own methods; 
how can they possess a broad and 
deep interest in community prob- 
lems, industries, and interests; and 
how can the welfare of the children 
be efficiently promoted when teach- 
ers do not remain long enough to 
understand them? 

Another fact of which many rural 
parents are not aware is that the 
physical condition of rural children 
is inferior to that of children in the 
city schools. Several studies show 
that this statement is true.?° 

»Pp. 47 of Illinois Teacher, a we | 1926 ; 
Chart 10 of Vol. II, No. 4 of WN. £. Research 
Bulletin: P. 4 of Heatth Besontials ‘for Rural 


School "Ghildren. by joint committee of N.B.A. 
and American Medical Association (1921). 
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The superior standard of city chil- 
dren is due in most part to the fact 
that more attention is now and has 
for years been given to their physica] 
education. The larger school unit 
resulting from consolidation and 
eéntralization would seem better 
able to provide in an economic man- 
ner for this type of instruction than 
could be done in the case of small 
rural schools. 

Isolation rather than socialization 
marks the training of the rural child. 
Since some of the most helpful 
things that children can learn are 
learned from each other, the effects 
of small classes and small schools 
merit attention. Students of rural 
life and leaders among the rural 
population contend that one of the 
greatest needs of farmers in general 
is a cooperative attitude of habit and 
mind. Are rural children who are 
being trained in schools where at- 
tendance is becoming smaller 
through the years receiving better 
than did their elders a training that 
will produce this spirit of co- 
operation ? 

In spite of all indictments against 
the rural schools can it be said still 
that they are producing adequate 
results? Vol. XIII of Who’s Who in 
America (edition of 1924-19253) 
gives on page 29 a discussion con- 
cerning the birthplaces of the 24,278 
persons whose biographical sketches 
appear therein. The percentages of 
notables born either on the farm or 
in the city are compared with the 
relative percentages of the popula- 
tion of the United States who lived 
in such communities at the time of 
the census nearest the birth of those 
listed in Volume XIII. The con- 
clusion is that ‘‘in proportion to 
population, the cities contributed 
nearly six times as many notables as 
did the farms, whereas villages con- 
tributed nearly nine times as many, 
and suburbs nearly eleven times as 
many as the farms.’’ 

Many of the weaknesses of the 
country school can be overcome only 


| through a reorganization of the dis- 
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tricts. This statement does not 
imply that all one-room schools are 
weak ; such an implication would be 
Nevertheless, the typical 
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schools, according to studies in IIli- 


nois and in several other states. 
The consolidated, centralized 
school appears to be one of the major 
means of improving rural education. 
Where schools cannot be centralized 
every school should be made effi- 
cient. The centralized school arouses 
new channels of thinking along edu- 
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eational lines and causes readjust- 
ments in line with progressive school 
standards ; it obtains better teachers ; 
it is able to hold teachers longer in 
their positions; it provides a longer 
school term; it results in more sani- 
tary housing and housekeeping of 
the school plant, and in better equip- 
ment; it permits the gradation of 
classes and avoids the evils of alter- 
nation of studies; it offers a cur- 
riculum that is more enriched; it 
gives longer periods for recitation; 
it results in a larger number of rural 
pupils entering high school; it ex- 
tends the acquaintance of pupils and 
broadens their experience; it pro- 
vides opportunities for athletics, 
literary and other cultural activ- 
ities; it eliminates the professional 
isolation and stagnation in which the 
one-room school teacher often finds 
herself; it results in the election of 
school officials who have broader 
interest and understanding of mod- 
ern educational progress ;it results 
in statistical reports fewer in num- 
ber and more accurate; it facilitaates 
the work in levying, extending, and 
distributing school taxes; it leads to 
larger community center activities; 
and it enlarges the unit of taxation 
so that school costs are equalized. 
Moreover, there would come in the 
education of the rural child the ben- 
efit of supervision over instruction ; 
that this means much more rapid 
progress is shown by recent studies 
of the value of supervision.2' In 
brief, the centralized school brings 
to rural children an educational op- 
portunity equal to that of children 
in the urban centers. 
Problem of Transportation Facilities 
The problem of transportation 
presents one of the major difficulties 
to be overcome before the rural 
schools of Illinois ean be centralized 
to any great extent. Blessed with 
a fertile soil, Illinois came decades 
ago to have a rural population rather 
concentrated. The great network of 
railroads that spread at an’ early 
date over the State enabled rural 
society to have trading centers close 
at hand. Even though the mud was 
deep at times and travel was slow, 
farmers were able to carry on their 
necessary trading and the needed 
community enterprises. Elementary 
schools were placed close together 
"Burris, ya J. Preliminary report on 
supervision in county demonstration. ndiana 
dept. public instruction, Educ. bulletin No. 74. 
(Result of second year of experiment on P 175 
of June, 1926 Jr. E. A. and on p. 107-8 of 
port of Indiana rural education survey com- 
mittee, March 1926.) 
Hoppes, W. OC. valuation of rural super- 
vision in wre Michigan. Jr. rural 


education, 5 :289-299, ‘arch- -April 1926; or, 
A No. 7, 1926, of Michigan education asso- 
on. 


8. Value of school supervision, 


Pittman, M. 
Baltimore, Md. Warwick and York, Inc., 1921. 








because of a dense rural population 
and because of the difficulty of trav- 
eling long distances over the bad 
roads of winter. Public highways 
were laid out in great numbers; in 
fact, Illinois ranks unusually high in 
the ratio of highway mileage to a 
given unit of territory. 

In our State improved highways 
are necessary before transportation 
of school children to a centralized 
building can prove either successful 
or popular. The geologic history of 
our soil explains the depth of mud 
that is so widely prevalent during 
certain seasons. The topography of 
the land renders drainage difficult 
in many sections. These factors, to- 
gether with the intermittent change 
of sunshine and rain and the alter- 
nation of freezing and thawing in 
our latitude, render transportation 
much more difficult than in most of 
the southern states or in parts of the 
country where plateaus and rolling 
mountain slopes prevail. 

Our study of consolidation prog- 
ress in several states convinces us 
that there exists a high degree of 
relationship between the centraliz- 
ing of schools and the surfacing of 
roads. Table III and Figure II show 
clearly that such a_ relationship 
exists among the counties of Indiana. 
One group of eight counties in that 
state has abandoned 872 (98.2%) of 
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the 888 one-room schools once main- 
tained; and in these same counties 
we find that 18,151 (or 94.54%) of 
the 19,199 farms are on highways 
surfaced with concrete, macadam, 
asphalt, gravel, and the like. On 
the other hand, we find that Indiana 
has another group of eight counties 
wherein only 125 (or 17.9%) of the 
698 one-room schools once main- 
tained have been centralized, and in 
this latter group of counties only 
6,188 (or 37.29%) of the 16,596 
farms are on roads that are surfaced. 

Indiana and Ohio are two states 
often cited as good examples of 
progress in consolidating country 
schools. In 1926 Indiana had sur- 
faced 65.81% of all highway mile- 
age; the corresponding figure for 
Ohio was 47.42%. [Illinois in the 
same year had surfaced but 15.84% 
of her public highways, and on this 
percentage was ranked 28th among 
the states.?? 

There are more than 96,000 miles 
of public highway in our State. Less 
than one-sixth of the same have been 
surfaced even when we regard as 
surfaced roads the narrow gravel 
beds laid down by local commu- 
nities.22 For several years many 


counties have been very short of 
(Continued on Page 26) 
=From page 30 of The Fiscal.Problem in /ili 
note, by National Industrial Conference Bd., 
ne. 
Ibid, page 30. 


TaBLE III—ABANDONED ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES IN CERTAIN COUNTIES OF INDIANA 









































. Per Cent 
. No. 0 No. 
Name on. enntee Sepeeaet No. of ieoieen Uv; a2 
of Schools Schools Is of Farms in Surfaced Surfaced 
County Once Abandoned | ysaximum County Roads Roads 
Maintained | UP to 1925 | eter 1925 1925 1925 
2 eee 
1 2 3 = 5 6 7 
Marion.......... 109 109 | 100.0% 2,452 2,381 97.1% 
Randolph..... 131 130 | 99.2 3,334 3,260 97.8 
Wayne.......... 101 100 | 99.0 | 2,203 2,139 97.1 
Hancock....... 89 ss 98.9 1,855 1,809 97.5 
Delaware...... 118 116 98.3 2,786 2,695 96.7 
Wabash........1 118 116 98.3 2,350 2,224 94.6 
Carroll.......... 116 112 96.6 1,996 1,748 87.6 
Miami........... 106 101 95.3 2,223 1,895 85.2 
, 888 872 98.2 19,199 18,151 94.5 
Perry.........--4 91 5 5.5 1,731 346 19.99 
Martin 93 11 11.8 1,569 338 21.54 
Dubois.......... 90 13 14.4 2,158 726 33.64 
|, aie 73 13 17.8 2,029 544 26.81 
Crawford..... 82 15 18.3 | 1,714 564 32.91 
Ripley........... 96 19 19.8 | 2,956 1,471 49.76 
Cink... 75 21 28.0 | 2,165 | 1,255 58.24 
Monroe......... 98 28 28.6 2,284 | 944 41.33 
Total. 698 125 17.9 | 16596 | 6,188 37.29 
INDIANA...| 8,803 5,689 64.6 195,786 | 141,617 72.3 
Data in Col. 2 and 3 are from pages 81-85 of Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public 
Instruction of Indiana, for year ending Sept. 30, 1925. Data of Col. 5 and 6 
| are from 1925 Census of Agriculture in Indiana, by U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Notable Report by National Board 


An Expert Study of Illinois Fiscal Problems Verify Principles 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


HE NATIONAL Industrial 

Conference Board issued a 

volume last September that is 

of interest to the citizens of 
Illinois. The volume is entitled ‘‘The 
Fiscal Problem in Illinois,’’ and is 
the report of an investigation con- 
ducted by Mr. W. J. Shultz and as- 
sistants, of the Conference Board’s 
Research Staff, under the supervision 
of the Board’s Staff Economie Coun- 
cil. It is claimed that the data con- 
tained in this report are authentic, 
since they are nearly all compiled 
from official records. 

Since the official organs of cham- 
bers of commerce, agricultural asso- 
ciations, ete., are quoting extensively 
from the report, we consider it advis- 
able to inform teachers of what it 
contains of interest to them in their 
efforts to solve the fiscal problem of 
the schools. We find that there is 
really very little in it that is new to 
us after having a director of research 
in our own office for three years; but 
its statements in regard to schools 
and taxation in Illinois are of special 
interest to us because they are author- 
ized by a conservative business organ- 
ization with headquarters at 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, and because they 
verify some of the statements we have 
made in the columns of the J/linois 
Teacher. 

According to the report, the fiscal 
problem of Illinois has two principal 
aspects: (1) the growing volume of 
state and local expenditures coupled 
with the complexity of local govern- 
mental agencies, which has to a great 
extent withdrawn from the voters the 
control over local finances; (2) the 
need of study and improvement of 
the Illinois general property tax. 

Expenditures for Schools 

Evidently the schools cause a part 
of the ‘‘growing expenditures’’; for 
the report says that the total expendi- 
tures for publie school education in 
Illinois grew from nearly $38,000,000 
in 1913 to $127,000,000 in 1925. But 
it states also that the latter amount 
expressed in ‘‘1913 dollars’’ becomes 
only $73,000,000, and that in the in- 
tervening time there was a decided 
increase in the number of children 
attending school. When these facts 
are taken into consideration, the true 
increase in 1925 was 45.4 per cent 
over the 1913 figures, ‘‘which is by 
no means impressive when the expan- 
sion of other branches of government 


activity is taken into consideration.’’ 

In speaking of the relative ability 
of our state to support education, the 
report says that in Illinois the aver- 
age income per child of school age 
during the years 1919 to 1921 was 
$5,704, or 36 per cent above the 
nation’s average of $4,194. Measur- 
ing ‘‘ability to support education’’ 
by this criterion, Illinois ranks ninth 
among the states. Expenditures per 
child of school age in Illinois has 
been consistently above the average 
for the country, but not so far above 
this average as the ability of the state 
to support education would warrant. 
‘The ability of Illinois to support 
education is 36 per cent above the 
country’s average, while the support 
the state gave to education in 1925 
was 16.4 per cent above the average.’’ 

The report reasures those who be- 
lieve that Illinois is plunging toward 
repudiation of bonded indebtedness, 
for it says: 

“Tilinois is a rich state, and the richer 
states can safely incur proportionately 
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Professional Requirements 
Advancing 


The movement for improving 
schools by raising standards of 
qualifications on which teaching 
certificates are based has long 
been in progress. By the end of 
the year 1927 four States—Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Washington—will have reached 
the minimum scholarship pre- 
requisite previously set up of 
graduation from a standard nor- 
mal school for the lowest grade of 
certificate issued to inexperienced 
teachers. In addition to setting 
up higher minimum prerequisites 
for the lowest-grade certificate, a 
number of States have raised 
standards of scholarship require- 
ments for all or other grades of 
certificates. More professional 
training and more specialization 
are required and a greater number 
of special types of certificates are 
issued than ever before. Special 
certificates for elementary prin- 
cipals, for high school principals, 
for teachers of special classes, for 
teaching adults, and for carrying 
on research work are issued under 
provisions of the more recent 
laws or regulations.—P. 45 of An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, 1927. 











heavier indebtedness than the poor states. 
The heavy borrowings of Illinois during 
the past few years, and the obligations al- 
ready voted which will be issued during 
the next few years give no cause for 
alarm. The funded debt of Illinois is still 
light, and where new non-recurring con. 
struction is urgently needed, it can be 
safely financed by borrowing.” 

Need of Increased State Support 

In commenting on the extremely 
localized plan of school support and 
administration in Illinois, the report 
Savs: 

“The distribution of the fiscal respon- 
sibility for schools in Illinois is in sharp 
contrast to the distribution in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, for example, 
where the ccunties contribute over sixty 
per cent of the school revenues, or to 
that in Delaware, where the state govern- 
ment raises and expends over three-quar- 
ters of the school revenue. In fact, in 
only nine other states do the state gov- 
ernments contribute a smaller proportion 
of the school support, and in only five 
states do the local governments furnish 
a greater proportion of the school expen- 
ditures. For the country as a whole the 
distribution of school support during the 
two years 1923-1924 was as follows: 
states, 17.1 rer cent; counties, 10 per 
cent; and local divisions, 72.9 per cent. 

The report says that in Tllinois the 
distribution of school support in the 
fiseal vear 1924-25 was as follows 
state, 5.5 per cent; counties, 0.1 per 
cent; townships, 1.1 per cent; dis- 
tricts, 93.3 per cent. Then it contin- 
ues its comment: 

“That there are great dangers in ex 
treme reliance upon local support for 
schools is stressed by many educational 
authorities. On the one hand, local in 
ertia may result in indifference to educz 
tional needs in backward communities 
On the other hand, with the greatest will 
in the world to accord its children 2 
sound education, a community may find 
itself handicapped by lack of resources. 
From a fiscal point of view, the second 
consideration is the greatest drawback 
to dependence on local school support. 

“The natural disproportion in wealth 
as between districts is aggravated - it 
many cases by particular local factors 
Some districts include taxable railroad 
property, an important source of revenue, 
while neighboring districts, which may 
contribute equally to the business of the 
railroad, can draw no school taxes from 
it. Furthermore, in many cases district 
boundaries may be so arranged that on? 
district is called upon to provide schod 
facilities for hundreds of children 0 
workers, employed on properties assessed 
in other districts which have a relatively 
smaller number of children to be edt 
cated. This situation is not peculiar 
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Illinois, but is found in most of the 
states. Local inertia is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to overcome, and local inequalities 
of resources can scarcely be adjusted by 
the districts themselves; the participa- 
tion of the state government is required. 
“In considering the efficiency of the 
etate contribution to education in Illinois, 
it is to be remembered that the share of 
the state in the total expenditure is small 
After a long period in which state sup- 
port of education decreased relatively in 
importance, the movement now is appa~ 
ently toward greater state participatior 
in the support of public schools. It is by 
no means necessary that Illinois should 
follow the example of Delaware, which 
makes education primarily a function of 
the state government. Increased state 
participation, however, might go far to- 
ward leveling grosser inequalities be- 
tween districts and toward raising the 
educational level of the entire state.” 


Problems of Taxation 

In diseussing taxation in Illinois, 
the report admits that the present 
weaknesses in the administration of 
the tax laws transgresses the prin- 
ciples of universality, uniformity and 
equality. It gives practically the 
same illustrations that we have given 
often in the columns of the II/inois 
Teacher concerning light assessment 
of real estate and the non-assessment 
of intangible property. 

In a summary of its findings the 
report says that farm land in Illinois 
is assessed at about two-fifths of its 
true value and city lots at a slightly 
lower rate. By counties the ratios 
for farm land range from 34 per cent 
to 75 per cent and for city lots from 
28 per cent to 65 per cent. Although 
the true value of intangibles, as com- 
pared with realty, is manifestly in- 
creasing every year, the assessment 
rolls disclose a relative decrease of 
personalty, as compared with realty, 
between 1913 and 1925. The United 
States Bureau of the Census es- 
timated the value of tangible person- 
alty in Illinois in 1922 at $7,461,- 
000,000 ; but the assessed full value of 
all personalty (including intangibles) 
in that year was $1,642,000,000. 


Corporations Escape Taxation 


That many corporations escape list- 
ing and hence assessment on their 
corporate excess appears to be indi- 
eated by the fact that only 5,000 or 
6,000 blanks are sent out by the State 
Tax Commission, whereas the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reported 8,002 corporations which 
had net revenue in 1924 and which 
belonged in the classes assessed by 
the State Tax Commission. The cor- 
porate excess of corporations assessed 
by local assessors was reported as 
$6,800,000 in 1924, whereas the same 
corporations reported a net income of 
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about $400,000,000 in the same year. 
This is apparently a clear evidence of 
non-listing and under-assessment. The 
Cook county assessors make no assess- 
ment. of the corporate excess of the 
corporations in that county. The non- 
listing and under-assessment prev- 
alent for all classes of property sub- 
ject to the Illinois general property 
tax, but particularly widespread in 
the case of intangibles, would result 
in tax rates so high as to be confis- 
eatory in the case of intangibles 
yielding a normal fixed rate of in- 
come if such intangibles were actually 
listed and fully assessed. If all prop- 
erty were listed and fully assessed, 
the tax rates could be reduced by 
almost two-thirds and still yield the 
same revenues as at present. 


Remedies and Solutions 


The report places the responsibil- 
ity for our chaotic tax situation 
squarely upon the large number of 
assessing officers chosen by our nu- 
merous small assessment units, and 
on the State Tax Commission because 
it does not perform the functions as- 
signed it by law for the larger unit, 
the State. It says: ‘‘The focus of the 
maladministration of the Illinois gen- 
eral property tax is the State Tax 
Commission. So long as this body 
continues inactive and impassive, 
little can be accomplished toward 
energizing and reforming the pro- 
cedure of local assessment. The law, 
with one or two exceptions, gives it 
full and ample powers. It is the 
indifference of its personnel, rather 
than any flaw in its organization, 
that must be held accountable for the 
present situation.’’ (Other criticisms 
of the Commission were published in 
the December Illinois Teacher. ) 

The general summary of the rem- 
edies and solutions contains the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

“Three possibilities of reforming the 
abuses of the present Illinois property 
tax are: (1) to maintain the tax in its 
present form, but to revitalize its ad- 
ministration; (2) to substitute a classi- 
fied property tax of one form or another, 
and (3) to substitute an income tax, 
either upon income from intangibles or 
upon income from all sources, for the 
property tax upon intangibles. To adopt 
the second and third suggestions would 
not do away with the need for a thorough- 
going improvement of the tax administra- 
tion, because an efficient administration 
is vital to the success of any system of 
taxation. 

“A reorganization of the system of 
local assessors and a strengthening of 
their powers would effect some degree 
of improvement in the administration of 
the general property tax. The root of 
the evil, however, is the passivity of the 
State Tax Commission. With a few ex- 
ceptions, its powers are ample. It is the 





personnel that must be spurred into 
action.” 
The Old in the New 

We realize that much of this new 
book will seem old to many of our 
readers; in fact some of its findings 
and conclusions are almost identical 
with those expressed by our organi 
zation for the last three or four years. 
But, after being called radical and 
visionary by some of the conservative 
interests who paid for the recent 
survey and report on Illinois by the 
Industrial Conference Board, the 
editor of the Illinois Teacher takes 
pleasure in recording here some of 
his own principles now proclaimed 
by the experts employed by said 
Board. We feel sure also that our 
research director is pleased to have 
his work justified and his findings 
verified by these experts of national 
reputation. 

The report we have here reviewed 
ought to help us in the solution of 
our problems, even though it con 
tains little that is new to us. Let us 
hope that the business and industrial 
interests will give a more sym 
pathetic consideration to the findings 
and recommendations of their own 
experts than they have to ours 
R. C. Moore. 

Resolution by Science Group 

At the annual meeting of the Sci- 
ence Group of the Eastern [Illinois 
State Teachers Association on Oc- 
tober 14, 1927, at Charleston the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted and re- 
ferred to the committee on resolu 
tions, but the resolution was not 
brought to the attention of the As 
sociation at its general meeting: 

‘Whereas there are teachers in 
Illinois teaching high school subjects 
in which they have had no academic 
training, and whereas such teaching 
cannot be of high quality, be it re- 
solved that the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers Association go on record as 
favoring a state law requiring of every 
teacher a minimum of one year of 
work or its equivalent in a standard 
college or university in each subject 
which the teacher teaches in the high 
school. 

‘*Be it further resolved that the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation favors the application of 
this principle by all school adminis- 
trators until such law is passed in 
Tllinois.’’ 

Committee : 
0. L. Railsback, 
A. Louis Oder 
B. C. Maxey. 

There is no doubt whatever as to 
the desirability of the enforcement of 
higher standards for the certification 
of teachers in Illinois. 








Proposed Amendments to N.E.A. By-Laws 


Member from Illinois Reports on Fundamental Changes 
Proposed by Special N.E.A. Committee 


N 1920 the National Education 

Association was  re-organized 

and since that date all business 

of the organization has been 
transacted by a representative assem- 
bly composed of delegates. These 
delegates are of three kinds: life 
delegates, ex-officio delegates and 
elected delegates. 

Life delegates are all past pres- 
idents who, upon retiring as pres- 
ident, become life delegates, together 
with a few representatives of State 
associations, colleges and other or- 
ganizations that took out life mem- 
bership in the N. E. A. many years 
ago. At the present time there are 
27 life delegates. 

Ex-officio delegates are all State 
superintendents of schools, commis- 
sioners of education and State N.E.A. 
directors. There are 125 ex-officio 
delegates. 

Elected delegates are of two kinds: 
those representing State associations, 
and those representing local teacher 
organizations that are affiliated with 
the N. E. A. There are approximate- 
ly 1,100 elected delegates. 

More than 90% of the life and ex- 
officio delegates come from the super- 
visory group. The personnel of this 
group changes but little from year to 
year, thus creating in the center of 
the delegate body a practically sta- 
tionary and permanent group able to 
capitalize its knowledge and expe- 
rience and, through the power and 
authority of position, to formulate 
the policies and dominate the activ- 
ities of the N. E. A. 

The elected delegates, although 
numerous, are a constantly changing 
group, each year with many new 
members, coming from widely sep- 
arated points in the United States, 
strangers to each other, unorganized, 
without knowledge of or experience 
in the work of the great national 
body, with no background of expe- 
rience to help them; therefore, they 
are in large measure ineffectual. 

Under the present by-laws, the 
elected delegates from State associ- 
ations and from local associations are 
on a different basis. The State elects 
one delegate for each 100 members, 
who are also members of the N. E. A., 
up to 500 members, and then one 
delegate for each 500 members; while 
in local associations, the representa- 
tion is one delegate for every 100 
members who are members of the 


N.E.A. A State association must pay 
$100.00 affiliation dues, while a local 
pays but $5.00. 

In 1926 a committee of 24 was ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
N. E. A. to consider the question of 
amendments to the by-laws, the selec- 
tion of delegates and kindred ques- 
tions. 

This committee, of which Dr. P. P. 
Claxton is chairman, held a number 
of meetings, appointed a sub-commit- 
tee of five, which also held meetings 
and brought into the Seattle meeting 
of the N. E. A. a preliminary report. 
This report was approved unanimous- 
ly by the members of the committee 
in Seattle and presented to the del- 
egate body for consideration. These 
proposed amendments will be before 
the delegate body at its meeting in 
Minneapolis in 1928. 

These amendments make radical 
changes in the personnel and selec- 
tion of delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. They provide for one 
kind of delegate only, no duplication 
of representation, the elimination of 
all life delegates and of all ex-officio 
delegates except the President and 
the twelve Vice-Presidents. They 
provide for the reduction in size of 
the representative assembly to 500 
members. 

Under the proposed by-laws, the 
basis of representation will be the 
same for both State and local associ- 
ations. Affiliation dues for both will 
be the same. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, I will quote section 
10 of article 2 of the proposed 
by-laws : 

Sec. 10. The Representative Assembly 
shall be composed of the President and 
twelve Vice-Presidents of the National 
Educational Association and 500 dele- 
gates elected from the several states in 
the proportion which the number of their 
active members in the National Educa- 
tion Association bears to the total num- 
ber of members of the Association, pro- 
vided that every state shall be entitled to 
at least one delegate. 

The ratio for computing the number of 
delegates to which the several affiliated 
associations are entitled, shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the total number of 
active members of the association, by 
five hundred. 

The secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association shall compute this ratio 
annually at the close of the membership 
year and shall, on or before the 10th day 
of September, certify the same to the 


secretary of each state affiliated associa- 
tion, together with a statement of the 
number of delegates for the ensuing year 
to which each of the states is entitled. 
He shall also transmit to the secretary of 
each state association a list of all the 
affiliated local associations in that state, 
together with the number of active mem- 
bers of the National Education Associa- 
tion recorded as members of each of the 
affiliated local associations. 

The delegates in the Representative As- 
sembly to which any state shall be en- 
titled, shall be apportioned to the local 
associations affiliated with the National 
Education Association and to the active 
National Education Association member- 
ship in the state, not so affiliated in the 
ratio of their respective numbers. Local 
affiliated associations having a National 
Educational Association membership en- 
titling them to one or more delegates 
shall name such delegate or delegates and 
certify them directly to the secretary of 
the state association for election as dele- 
gate. 

Each local affiliated organization 
whose total active membership in the 
National Education Association is less 
than the ratio, but not less than fifty 
members, shall be entitled to nominate 
one delegate; from these nominees the 
state association shall elect the number 
of delegates to which this group of local 
organizations is entitled. All nominees 
not elected as delegates shall be placed 
on the alternate list. 

The election of delegates to which the 
State National Education Association 
membership, not members of local as- 
sociations, shall be entitled, shall be pro 
vided for by the state association in a 
manner consistent with the charter and 
by-laws of the National Education As- 
sociation provided that such delegates 
shall not be members of any affiliated lo- 
cal association and provided that with the 
approval of the executive committee of 
the National Education Association, any 
State may, through its State Association, 
modify the plan herein set forth for elect- 
ing the delegates to the Representative 
Assmbly of delegates. 

It is the hope of the Committee 
that, if these amendments are adopted 
and the delegate budy reduced to 500, 
some plan may be devised by which 
all necessary expenses of delegates 
may be paid—thus making it pos- 
sible for those on low salaries to serve 
as delegates as well as those who re- 
ceive the larger salaries, or are for- 
tunate enough to occupy positions 
which provide for all such expenses. 
—Frances E. Harden. 
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What Teachers Want in Supervision 


Cornelia S. Adair, President of N. E. A., Delivers Address 
at 63rd Convocation of New York State University 


HERE is little if any differ- 
ence between what teachers 
want in supervision and 
what other thoughtful edu- 

cational workers want. The ultimate 
aim and measure of all supervision is 
the progress of the child. That 
teacher is greatest who creates within 
the school an atmosphere of freedom, 
growth and responsibility. That prin- 
cipal is greatest who gives teachers 
the maximum freedom and who se- 
eures the largest growth and self-im- 
posed responsibility. That superin- 
tendent is greatest who is most able to 
develop principals and teachers and 
to keep them free in their work with 
the children. That system of city or 
state supervision is best which fosters 
the finest adaptation of the schools in 
each local community to the highest 
needs and ideals of that community. 


Progress Being Made 


While there is still much 
educational practice that belongs to 
the middle ages, steady and substan- 
tial progress is being made in the di- 
rection of wiser and more wholesome 
methods of handling people. This is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the 
attitude toward the punishment of 
children. The old supervision 
through its system of punishments 
sought to enslave the spirits of chil- 
dren. The new supervision seeks to 
free them spiritually and _ intellec- 
tually. 

Just as the supervision of children 
has been made more constructive by 
the modern educational advance, so 
has the supervision of teaching be- 
come a profession in itself. It is a 
far ery from the so-called early super- 
vision which consisted of an oc- 
casional visit to the school by the dis- 
trict trustees, to the highly trained, 
sympathetic and efficient supervision 
of the modern school principal and 
his staff. 

This development has been made 
possible by the improvement in the 
status and training of teachers. If 
teachers are to be free and effective in 
the larger sense—if they are really to 
be great technicians as well asfine and 
noble personalities—they must be well 
trained. The growth of the teacher- 
training movement is most encourag- 
ing. Normal schools are becoming 
teachers colleges. Two-year normal 
schools. are becoming three-year 
schools. Attendance at summer schools 
is inereasing. Study on the part of 
teachers in service has also grown. 


in our 


Purpose of Supervision 


Supervision has to do with the im- 
provement of the teaching act, the 
selection and organization of subject 
matter, testing and measuring, and 
the improvement of teachers in serv- 
ice. 

Good supervision has definite, well- 
understood standards and a well-or- 
ganized program. It is essentially a 
co-operative procedure. It supplies 
the means which enable teachers to 
live up to the set standards and to 
carry out the authorized program. 
What teachers need is inspirational 
leadership. Encouragement and sug- 
gestions together with helpful dem- 
onstrations will build up a teaching 
morale. 

In their supervisors, teachers hope 
to see the qualities they themselves 
should possess and more. They de- 
mand in them a certain amount of 
personality and enough power to in- 
spire confidence in their professional 
ability. They want them to have a 
thorough knowledge of the art of 
teaching and a willingness to make, 
occasionally at least, a carefully de- 
tailed study of a recitation before en- 
tering upon any criticism of it. In 
conference, teachers would have their 
supervisors speak sincerely, make a 
simple straightforward statement of 
facts, and give them an opportunity 
to do likewise. 

I must make a special plea for bet- 
ter supervision in rural schools. In 
spite of our theory that every child 
should have a fair start in life, it is 
possible to find in many states of the 
Union wonderful city schools side by 
side with rural schools that are utter- 
ly inadequate when measured by the 
needs and standards of modern life. 
Too often county and even state 
superintendents are selected for petty 
political reasons rather than for edu- 
cational qualifications. In spite of 
the rich educational materials that lie 
at its very doors, in spite of the ery- 
ing needs of rural life for a curricu- 
lum that will develop men and women 
able to deal with rural problems in a 
large way, the course of study in 
rural schools is in sad need of re- 
vision. 

Co-operation Needed 

Beyond the work of the principal 
there is in every school system a wider 
direction—perhaps more accurately 
called administration than  super- 
vision—which concerns intimately the 
growth of every child and teacher. 
Consider for example the sweeping 
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implication of the course of study it- 
self—a schedule of work which large- 
ly determines all school activities. 
Every educational system which. tries 
to keep its education abreast of the 
needs of a rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion must wage a constant battle to 
keep its course of study flexible 
enough to be in accordance with the 
needs of the children. Courses of 
study reflect child needs best when 
they are the product of the co-opera- 
tive effort of teachers and supervisors. 

Supervision once meant inspection. 
Later it meant petty dictation. Now 
it means inspiring leadership. For 
the masses of teachers this leadership 
will be associated more and more with 
supervising principals of broad train- 
ing and fine personal character. 


What Teachers Want 


What teachers want—what we all 
want—most in supervision is leader- 
ship, human, constructive, inspiring. 
We want our leaders to be men and 
women of sterling character, pos- 
sessed of penetrating discernment, 
boundless sympathy and an insatiable 
desire for the complete development 
of youth. We want them rich in ex- 
perience and culture, open-minded in 
training, clear-eyed in purpose, em- 
bodying in their personalities high 
ideals of work, lofty standards of 
achievement and a keen dissatisfac- 
tion with less than our best. Our de- 
sire for ourselves is that we may be 
worthy to be accepted as co-workers 
with these, our leaders, in the train- 
ing and nurture of the children under 
our ecare—From Bulletin to the 
Schools, University of New York, 
November 1, 1927. 


Cultivating the Will to Learn 


To preserve the pupils’ desire to 
learn let him be faced with little 
problems not beyond his capacity, 
and felt by him to be worth solving. 
As he gets older, the problems can be 
made harder but they must always be 
adapted to that pupil’s intelligence 
and perseverance. Do not force him 
to work, but create an environment in 
which he will wish to work. Watch 
his tastes and natural aptitude, and 
let him acquire the habit of work by 
following them, not by being forced 
to learn what goes against the grain. 

Let him feel, without being told, 
that. prestige attaches to knowledge, 
and that increase of knowledge, like 
increase of stature, is an essential 
part of growing up. With the great 
majority of pupils these motives will 
be sufficient, if suggested by wise and 
agreeable teachers.—From ‘‘A Bold 
Experiment in Child Education’’ by 
Bertrand Russell in the New York 
Times. 





Spelling, Needs for Grade School Children 


Dr. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa Protessor, Says Permanent 
Value and Present Usefulness of Words Important 


OST parents believe that 
children who do well in 
school will thereby be bet- 
ter prepared to do well also 

in life after school is over. They see 
a direct relationship between the 
quality and quantity of school work 
and the quality and quantity of sue- 
cess in life. They also notice that 
their children are happier and better 
behaved at home, as well as in school, 
in years when teachers are efficient 
than in years when teachers do not 
get along well with the children. In 
both of these convictions the parents 
are right. The good school does lead 
to happiness and success both in the 
child’s present life and in his future 
life as an adult. 

During the last few years there has 
been a small but growing minority of 
educational writers who have held the 
extreme view that the child’s future 
life as an adult need and should not 
be considered in determining what 
he should study during a given year. 
This, of course, is absurd. It is 
equivalent to saying that we should 
not consider the future consequences 
of the child’s present acts or thoughts. 
No, whoever is concerned in the edu- 
cation of children must have in mind 
the permanent and important needs 
of adult life. On the other hand, the 
present needs of children, both in and 
out of school, must be considered also. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
illustrate for one school subject, 
spelling, the significance of the child’s 
present needs and the significance of 
his future needs as an adult. The 
illustrations are chiefly from the 
primary grades since in these grades 
the difference between the child’s 
present needs and his remote future 
needs should be the greatest. 

What Are the Most Important 
Words Needed in Adult Writing? 
The most important words used in 
adult writing are given in Horn’s' 
A Basie Writing Vocabulary. This 
investigation includes all previous in- 
vestigations and, in addition, the 
analysis of more than 4,000,000 run- 
ning words of the most important 
types of adult writing. Every im- 
portant type of adult writing was 
analyzed, the total number of run- 
ning words, including previous inves- 
tigations, aggregating over 5,000,000. 


Niorn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 
100 Worda Moat Commonly Used in Writing. 
College of Education Monograph, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, April 1, 1926, No. 4 


When the results of this investigation 
were compiled, it was found that over 
36,000 different words had been tab- 
ulated, 5,000 of which had a total 
eredit of 75 or more, and had ap- 
peared in each of several different 
sections of the investigation. It is the 
data from this analysis of adult writ- 
ing needs which should be used in 
making comparisons between the vo- 
eabulary of children and adults. A 
study of the reliability of the data 
of this investigation would seem to 
indicate that the results may be ac- 
cepted with confidence as represent- 
ing, for a generation at least, the 
ultimate spelling needs of publie 
school children. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
5,001 words of highest frequency in 
the list of adult writing all but 171 
are also found in Thorndike’s? list of 
the 10,000 words most frequently 
used in reading, either in the same 
form or in some form from which 
they.can be built up by adding suf- 
fixes not recorded separately by 
Thorndike. 

What Are the Child’s Present 
Writing Needs in Life Outside the 
School as Well as in the School? 
What words does the child of a given 
grade need to spell in order to make 
the most of his life outside the school, 
as well as to increase his educational 
opportunities in the school? An 
analysis of his needs shows that they 
may be divided conveniently into 
three classes: first, the writing of 
letters and notes to parents, grand- 
parents, and friends; second, the 
writing which is desirable for him to 
do in order to make the most of his 
work in connection with other school 
subjects ; and third, the writing which 
he does in connection with the special 
course of study in composition. 

Since in the best modern courses 
of study the subject matter of the 
composition is limited largely to the 
writing which he needs to do in life 
and in connection with other school 
subjects (the first and second classifi- 
cations given above), it will be seen 
that the vocabulary needed in the 
first and second types of writing is of 
major importance. Certainly the 
vocabulary of conventional school 
themes cannot be accepted as ad- 
equately representing either of these 
important types of child needs. The 

Thorndike, E. L.. The Teacher’s Word Book. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 
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words contained in such themes are 
determined largely by topics arbi- 
trarily assigned in the composition 
period and many of them are actual.- 
ly more artificial and foreign to 
the child’s present needs in life 
outside the school than are the 
words used by adults. Such themes 
do not even adequately represent the 
type of writing which a child should 
do in school in connection with com- 
position and in connection with other 
school subjects. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the words taken from the 
best-known theme lists cannot repre- 
sent the child’s present vocabulary 
needs either in life outside the school 
or in the writing which is best for 
him to do in connection with his ae- 
tivities in the school. 

If the vocabulary of children’s 
themes is useful at all, it is useful in 
determining what words should be 


‘taught in a given grade. For example, 


if it could be assumed that the second 
grade themes which have been an- 
alyzed have been of the proper sort, 
and that adequate counts have been 
made of the words in them, the vo- 
eabulary of those themes would be 
useful in determining the words 
which are appropriate to teach in 
grade two and, possibly to some ex- 
tent, the words which are appropri- 
ate to teach in grade one. sut 
seatrice Williams, after investigating 
the grades to which individual words 
are assigned in the various lists, re- 
ports that there are but 43 words 
which are given the same grade place- 
ment in the Jones, Bauer and Tidy- 
man lists. Mrs. Ernest Horn, in her 
investigation of the spoken vocab- 
ulary of five-year-old children, found 
hundreds of words which not only do 
not appear in any of the second grade 
lists, but do not appear in the lists for 
any grade whatever. Most of these 
words impress one as being certain to 
be used in any writing in which the 
child is allowed to follow his natural 
needs and interests. Examples of 
such words are: mash, measles, night- 
gown, seab, scooter, shame, shingle, 
sissy, skid, skinny, smack, smarty, 
smokestack, sock, somersault, speed- 
ing, spit, spot, swell, teaspoon, tooth- 
brush, unlock, wiggle, windshield. 
In using data from theme lists to 
throw light on the child’s present 
needs, four important cautions must 
be constantly kept in mind. First, 
the best-known theme lists do not 
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represent the words which children 
need in the writing which they do 
or should do either in school or in 
their present life outside the school. 
Second, wide discrepancies in the re- 
ported data, both in the number of 
words which may be expected to be 
found in the echild’s writing vocab- 
wary at a given period and in the 
actual words themselves create an un- 
certainty as to how to interpret the 
data. Third, the lists differ widely 
as to the grade in which any given 
word should be placed. Fourth, those 
who wish to attach much importance 
to the value of vocabularies of chil- 
dren’s themes should know that 
recent investigations show that when 
children write in answer to interest- 
ing questions or on matters of vital 
interest to them they use a vocabulary 
significantly different from that of 
any of the well-known theme lists. 

The preceding statements should 
not be taken to belittle the importance 
of discovering, first, what words the 
child needs to spell in order to write 
what he now does write or should 
write in life outside the school, and 
second, what words the child needs 
to spell in order to write what he 
should write in school. Valid and 
reliable investigations of the writing 
needs of children at various ages are 
badly needed. Obviously, such in- 
vestigations must include all of the 
types of writing which are desirable 
for children to do both in the school 
and out. Frequencies must be re- 
corded in order to provide a measure 
of relative importance. Beginnings 
have already been made in collecting 
such data. An inspection of such 
data as have been collected indicates 
at least the possibility that when the 
child’s true writing vocabulary needs 
are known, they will be found to be 
significantly unlike those required for 
writing the older, conventional type 
of school theme and will overlap to 
a very great degree the vocabulary 
needs of adults. In facet, the number 
of words which are used by adults, as 
shown in recent investigations, and 
which are also used by children, as 
shown by the various studies of chil- 
dren’s vocabularies, is very large. 
The gross overlap of the words needed 
by adults and the words needed by 
children of all ages, is not, however, 
so significant as the overlap of words 
needed by adults and those needed by 
children in a given grade. The prac- 
tical question in any grade is: How 
many of the words which are reliably 
shown to be frequently needed by 
children in this grade are also of 
great permanent value? Are there as 
many such words as can be taught in 
that grade? 
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What Words Are Appropriate for 
the Spelling Lessons in Grade One? 
In making the course of study for 
the first grade, what account should 
be taken of the child’s present vocab- 
ulary needs? It must be kept in mind 
that spelling is not much stressed in 
grade one, since most children write 
very little in that grade. If spelling 
is taught at all, it should be limited 
to a very few words. One hundred 
fifty words is probably a reasonable 
number to set aside as the special 
task of the spelling period. Which 
words should be chosen to make up 
this number? 

From recent investigations of the 
vocabulary of children, it seems clear 
that the average child of six ean be 
counted upon to have a vocabulary 
of not less than 2,000 words. There 
are no satisfactory data on the writ- 
ing needs of first grade children but 
an important clue as to the words 
most likely to be needed by the child 
who is writing in the natural manner 
in which he speaks is obtainable from 
data on the child’s spoken vocabulary. 
Data on the relative importance of 
the 1,000 words most likely to be 
found in the spoken vocabulary of 
children not more than six years old 
is given in Mrs. Horn’s investigation 
of the spoken vocabulary of kinder- 
garten children.* In analyzing not 
quite a half-million words of the 
speech of kindergarten children, 7,097 
different words were found. The 
frequency for each of these words is 
reported. Of the 500 words used 
most frequently by these children, 
excluding contractions not likely to be 
written, exclamations, and proper 
names, there are only 10 words which 
are not also among the first 5,000 
words most frequently used in adult 
writing. There is but one word 
among the first 150 words most fre- 
quently spoken by children which is 
not also of enough permanent value 
to fall among the 5,000 words most 
frequently needed by adults. It is 
clear then that among the 500 words 
most frequently needed by young chil- 
dren there are more than three times 
as many as are needed for the first 
grade course of study which are also 
among the 5,000 words most frequent- 
ly used by adults. The area, therefore, 
in which the vocabulary of the first 
grade child overlaps that of the adult 
is very significant. It is not neces- 
sary to force upon the first grade 
child words not likely to be needed by 
him. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to include in the spelling course 
of study all the words that the child 
is likely to need in that grade. 


‘Ilorn, Madeline Darrough, “The Thousand 
and Three Words Most Frequently Used. by 
Kindergarten Children,” Childhood Education, 
November, 1926, pp. 118-122. 
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The practical question then is: Can 
one justify teaching to a first grade 
child a word which is among the 500 
words most frequently used by him 
but which does not occur in the basic 
adult list, while at the same time 
omitting a word which is as often or 
even more often needed by the child 
in his present life and is also of per- 
manent value? Keeping in mind that 
the number of words which can be 
taught in grade one is limited, shall 
one teach squirrel while omitting 
mother? It is clear that no such pro- 
cedure can be justified. However, 
the selection of the word list in the 
primary grades is not so simple a 
matter that it can be determined 
merely by matching adult and child- 
ish vocabularies in any mechanical 
fashion. There must be a critical 
study of many additional factors 
such as the permanent value of the 
word in reading, the present use of 
the word in reading, the difficulties 
connected with the word, and the 
phonetic or unphonetic character of 
the word. The careful curriculum 
maker will take these additional fac- 
tors into consideration. A critical 
study of all such data rather than a 
mechanical scheme of word match- 
ing is what is needed. No rigid 
mechanical formula should be used. 

For the first six grades most mod- 
ern courses of study in spelling and 
most modern textbooks in spelling do 
not recommend more than 3,000 
words. There are far more words 
than this, according to the best data 
we have on the vocabulary of the 
children of these grades, which are 
among the words most frequently 
used by children and also among the 
5,000 words most frequently used by 
adults. In fact, even in the seventh 
and eighth grades there are still more 
words than are needed for purposes 
of the course of study which satisfy 
both the condition of present useful- 
ness and of permanent value. 

Therefore, except for important 
pedagogical reasons, no words should 
be included in the course of study for 
the first six grades which are not 
among those most frequently needed 
by children of those grades and which 
are not also among the words of 
greatest permanent value to adults. 
Words needed by the child in his 
writing but not by adults should be 
learned incidentally. 

The selection of the word list for 
the seventh and eighth grades offers 
a somewhat different problem. Many 
children receive in these grades the 
last systematic instruction in spelling 
that they will ever receive. By the 
end of the eighth grade they should 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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A Movement to Vitalize Commencements 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor N. E. A. Journal, Gives Suggestions 
for Making Graduating Exercises Really Significant 


OULD we give but one gift 
to every youth it would be 
the torch of inspiration—the 
ambition to dream and to do 

and to be according to his talents. 
This is the gift eternal. The worth 
of a school and the strength of a 
teacher are measured more by the 
passing on of this torch than by 
mastery of the petty accuracies and 
technics. Inspiration is the soul of 
great teaching. Real teachers are 
always alert to discover and quicken 
the interests of the child. The com- 
mencement season affords an unusual 
opportunity to bring inspiration to a 
point of high effectiveness. By care- 
tul planning it can have for the grad- 
uate and for the community the in- 
spiring force of a great revival. To 
make commencements even more sig- 
nificant than they are a movement is 
under way to give sustained study to 
problems connected with their vi- 
talization. 

First, let us build into our com- 
mencement scheme a sequence of 
central truths so that as the youth 
passes up the educational ladder from 
elementary to junior high to senior 
high to college and to professional 
school, his ideals will be enriched ac- 
cording to the best experience of the 
entire profession. ’ 

Second, let us weave into the com- 
mencements of vocational and profes- 
sional schools a fuller appreciation of 
the part which the various occupa- 
tions play in our common life and of 
the obligation that workers in them 
have to improve their service to 
society. Every special service exists 
not for the specialist but for the 
common good of all. Let our com- 
mencements emphasize the obligation 
of teachers to address themselves to 
developing better schools, doctors to 
better public health, lawyers to wiser 
laws and court procedures, ministers 
to a more realistic church, engineers 
to a fuller conquest of nature, archi- 
tects to finer homes—each workman 
making his service as nearly perfect 
as possible. 

Third, let us emphasize each year 
one of the cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation and life. This need not mean 
neglect of the other objectives, but 
merely larger emphasis on the one 
chosen for each year as Benjamin 
Franklin sought to reach higher per- 
fection in his virtues by selecting one 
for special emphasis each week. For 


1928 and 1929 commencements, let 
us emphasize sound health; 1930, 
worthy home membership; 1931, 
mastery of the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning; 1932, faithful 
citizenship ; 1933, vocational effective- 
ness ; 1934, wise use of leisure; 1935, 
ethical character. 

As a means of realizing this pro- 
gram the following suggestions may 
prove helpful: : 

1. Let all the teachers join in an ef- 
fort to magnify the commencement sea- 
son and to make it the means of vitaliz- 
ing the work of the graduating class 
throughout the year preceding. 

2. Let every graduate work on some 
project which shows the application of 
intelligence to an immediate problem 
within his experience. The 4-H clubs of 
the Department of Agriculture with their 
enrollment of more than half a million 
boys and girls are one of the greatest 
educational achievements in the history 
of America. Our education would be im- 
measurably advanced if every child who 
finishes the elementary school could have 
the experience that such clubs give. 

3. Start every child on the way to an 
appreciation of our American democracy 
and life as it is revealed in the biog- 
raphies of men like Washington, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, and Edison. 

4. Lead each child to begin working 
out a simple philosophy of life based 
largely on observations which he can be 
led to make for himself. He will thus 
grow naturally from the mere good man- 
ners of childhood to the wisdom of later 
years. The handbooks of boy and girl 
scouts give admirably worked out plans 
for unifying the child’s conception of 
life and developing standards of conduct 
which the child can apply. 

5. Let the ideal of education as a life- 
long enterprise be consistently empha- 
sized. Everett Dean Martin’s The Mean- 
ing of a Liberal Education suggests the 
goal that should be interpreted to all 
young people. 

6. Let each class develop a pledge 
which its members will voluntarily take. 
This may be adapted to meet local needs 
from such pledges as the Athenian Oath. 
In the form used it should represent the 
choice of the class or of a special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. 

7. The emphasis on health as the spe- 
cial theme of the 1928 and 1929 com- 
mencements should (a) lead each gradu- 
ate to adopt a high standard of fitness 
for himself and to understand how to 
maintain that standard in terms of per- 
sonal habits and medical and dental 
care; (b) include a special study by each 
graduating class of the time lost in its 
own school as a result of ill health, the 
findings to be presented as a part of a 
commencement program; (c) include spe- 
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cial study of the iives of such great 
torchbearers for health as Pasteur, Wal- 
ter Reed, and William Osler; (d) include 
awards of school letters to graduates 
who have maintained high standards of 
health and school co-operation; (e) in- 
clude special consideration by classes in 
professional colleges of education, medi- 
cine, law, and engineering of the part 
each profession can take in the improve. 
ment of public health. 

8. If an address by an outside speaker 
is a part of the commencement activities 
acquaint him with your plans to make 
the commencement more vital, and ask 
his co-operation in your effort to make 
points of contact between commence. 
ment and the life of each pupil and the 
homes and enterprises of the community. 

9. The practice of using books as 
commencement gifts is widespread. En- 
courage this practice and co-operate with 
parents to find for each graduate the 
books that will mean most in his growth. 
Librarians will be glad to help by fur- 
nishing lists and displaying special col- 
lections of books suitable for commence. 
ment gifts. 

10. That the effort may be co-or- 
dinated in each school system let a com- 
mittee of teachers and principals be ap- 
pointed to work out suggestions and 
plans for all schools in the city or county. 

If we really believe that the destiny of 
the race is in education let us interpret 
that belief to children and parents and 
citizens in terms so concrete and con- 
vincing as to be inescapable. For such 
an interpretation, the revival of interest 
and spirit that goes with the commence 
ment season is a fertile soil. Shall we 
not cultivate it more intensively? 


From One Commencement Program 


“Long ago, in Athens, a famous 
city of Greece, boys when they 
reached the age of eighteen were 
taught a pledge. They said it each 
day, believed in it and tried to live 
by it. Fathers taught it to their 
sons, who when they grew up, gave 
it in turn to their own. boys. Each 
helped to make the pledge true until 
Athens became ‘Athens, the Beau- 
tiful’.’’ 

“THE PLEDGE—We will never 
bring disgrace to this our city by any 
act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor 
ever desert our comrades; we will 
fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city both alone and with many ; 
we will revere and obey the city laws 
and do our best to incite a like respect 
and reverence in others ; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public’s 
sense of civic duty, that thus in all 
these ways we may transmit this city, 
greater, better, and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us.’ 

If the young men of Greece thus 
pledged themselves to uphold their 
city, should the young men and 
women of America do less.—Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 
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THE 


New Colleze Publication Appears 


Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College Issues 
First Number of Miniature Magazine 


OR several years there have 
been coming to the Illinois 
Teacher many forms of pub- 
licity matter from many col- 
leges in other states. From Columbia 
\'niversity in the East and from Cali- 
fornia University in the West, from 
the Carolinas and from Canada, and 
from the territory thus encircled, we 
receive catalogs, college news bul- 
letins, and various forms of publicity 
matter. Dr. Horn of Iowa sends us 
helpful articles for publication; Pro- 
fessor Fletcher Harper Swift of Cali- 
fornia carries on an interesting and 
encouraging correspondence; and Dr. 
suckingham of Ohio State U. informs 
us every month what his department 
is doing. ‘ 

But we rarely receive anything 
from the state schools of Illinois. The 
\!. of I. earries on a sort of campaign 
of newspaper publicity, but the 
State Teachers’ Colleges do not do 
that. There are a dozen colleges and 
universities in distant states that send 
us more publicity material than all 
those in Illinois; and we read very 
little in the newspapers about the 
work and achievements of our own 
institutions. 

Therefore, we were delighted to re- 
ceive recently Number 1 of Volume I 
of The DeKalbian, ‘‘an inspirational 
brochure printed by the Industrial 
Arts Print Shop of the Northern Tlli- 
nois State Teachers’ College and dis- 
tributed by the College for the ad- 
vancement of teaching, the biggest 
job in the world.’’ This very artistic 
and inspiring midget magazine thus 
announces itself and its purpose : 

And here is for you, Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, The DeKalbian. With it goes the 
hand-clap and bon voyage for another 
school year which shall be filled to the 
brim with achievement and the gratifica- 
tion that comes from work well done. 

May The DeKalbian serve to build a 
most cordial relationship between the 
school-people of Northern Illinois and 
their Teachers’ College. 

We are so happy to receive this 
heautiful brochure and to learn of its 
purpose that we cannot refrain from 
reproducing here a large part of it: 

Purpose 

Before you purchase securities, com- 
mercial or educational, from an _ institu- 
tion you are entitled to know the aims 
and purposes of that institution. 

The underlying purpose of the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers’ College will 
always be quality not quantity in its 
teacher product. We are building for 
the future, and every teacher offered for 


your approval will be trained with ou: 
fundamental purpose in view. It will be 
our aim to serve you, our clients, in 
such a way that this organization will 
merit your confidence and your patron- 
age in the years that are to come. 

We believe it will be to your advan- 
tage to become better acquainted with 
MLE. T. S 

J. C. Brown, President. 


Reputation 

Reputations are not built in a day. It 
takes years of square dealing, faithful 
service and striving for the best, plus 
good hard work to create an educational 
reputation. 

Reputation is a spur and an incentive— 
a guarantee that the quality of the 
product Will never be lowered. Good 
name is never completely earned. It is 
always being earned. It is-an ever-pres 
ent stimulus to increased responsibility— 
greater achievement. 

Reputation building—the prestige that 
comes from doing our work the best we 
know how, from applying to everything 
that concerns teacherdom the most sin- 
cere and thoughtful efforts is the ultimate 
aim of all—from president to janitor— 
who are concerned with the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College. 


Good Will 

Good will. All successful organizations 
are founded upon good-will. It is good- 
will that must make a business or a col- 
lege great. Good-will is always the child 
of service. It must inevitably follow good 
works. If our college offers the highest 
standards of quality and a maintenance 
of this at all times, then must it grow 
The finest indication of a healthy growth 
is patron good-will. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Col- 
lege prizes its patron good-will more than 
any other factor. There is always a pride 
in accomplishment when backed by the 
applause of a satisfied clientele. 

Our hope, then, is that we may build 
an enthusiastic good-will through inten- 
sive service—an every day, year in and 
year out practice of fairness and friendly 
helpfulness toward our patrons. 


A Covenant 

Great responsibilities always demand 
serious obligations. Honest performance 
of the work at hand, the establishment of 
a reputation for dependability and thor- 
oughness is the debt which the Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ College owes to its 
public. 

Unflinchingly we shall ever keep in 
mind that the college is the people’s col- 
lege. We shall strive to make our college 
so good that good people will want to 
make our teacher-product theirs because 
it is so good. 

The urge of a broader outlook quick- 
ened and intensified by a compelling pur- 
pose, and directed by a mutual under- 
standing, is our pledge for the future, 
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Guaranteed for 20,000 Miles 

Tire manufacturers are building into 
their product such uniform goodness and 
such satisfying dependability that they 
stand back of their output with a posi- 
tive mileage guarantee. 

The Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College is not yet ready to write “success” 
after the name of all of its graduates 
Trying our best, there must be the oc 
casional “flat tire.” But—adopting a 
rigid method of selection and rejection of 
its future students, utilizing to the ut 
most the materials we have at hand, and 
with the enthusiasm which goes with 
united effort, we pledge you the very best 
we know how to develop, as nearly as we 
can, the teacher with the hundred per 
cent approach and a  ~perfect carry 
through. 

Annie Keller Memorial Fund 

Carlinville, Tll., Dee. 17, 1927 

Below is the report of all funds re 
ceived up to this date for the Annie 
Kéller Memorial Fund by The II/inois 
Teacher : 

Previously reported, Page 15 

December Illinois Teacher. $435.16 
Nov. 15— 

Frances Bandino, Carbon 

Hill Publie Schools 
Laura Reynolds, 3 Rural 
Schools, Vermilion county 
Nov. 20— : 
Cyrus Brown, Castelton 
School, Hettick, Ik. 

Emily J. Hammond, Teach- 

er, Chicago Schools 

Rose Jansen, Co. Supt. of 

Schools, Jefferson county 

Bonnie School, Jefferson 

county a 
Little Grove School, 
son county 
Dee. 3— 
L. W. Miller, 
Lee county 


Jeffer- 


Schools of 
90.71 
Total received and remit- 
ted to J. D. Rowe to date. $541.67 
Respectfully, 
R. C. Moore, Editor. 





A hundred years ago the school 

life was so short that no time existed 
to consider the individual child 
Whatever his individual capacities or 
peculiarities, he either learned or did 
not learn a few subjects. But now 
each child is regarded as an in- 
dividual to be treated according to his 
deserts, not like a brick or a railroad 
tie. . 
At last this idea is penetrating the 
colleges, and the center of interest is 
swinging from the curriculum or 
courses to the students. Courses are 
much alike, but boys are not.—From 
‘The College of the Future,’’ by Al- 
bert N. Atwood, Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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State Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


Secretary of Pension Fund Gives Report for Year Ending 
June 30, 1927, to Public Instruction Head 


HE State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund Law 
is administered by a Board 
of Trustees, three of whom 

are appointed by the Governor, one 
each year for a period of three years. 
The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and State Treasurers are 
members ex-officio. The Board meets 
regularly four times a year for the 
transaction of business in the admini- 
stration of the law. The Board has 
power to loan the funds upon first 
mortgage on real estate with the ap- 
proval of the State Treasurer. 


Duties of School Boards 

The Boards of Directors or Boards 
of Edueation are required under the 
law to retain (on every pay day) for 
each of the first five months taught 
each year contributions from the sal- 
aries of all contributing teachers 
classified according to Section 13 of 
the law, as follows: 

First Class—Those who have 
taught ten years or fewer than ten 
years, $5.00. 

Second Class.—Those who have 
taught more than ten years and not 
more than fifteen years, $10.00. 


Third Class——Those who have 
taught more than fifteen years, 
$30.00. 

The Secretary of the Board of 


Edueation or Board. of Directors 
is required by law to make a 
report July Ist to 7th each year. 
The county superintendent is also 
required to make a report on or 
before August Ist of each year. His 
report must contain a complete list 
of ali district reports, including con- 
tributions received and other infor- 
mation required under the law. 


Concerning Teachers 

After a period of twenty-five or 
more years of service, fifteen of 
which must be rendered in the public 
or state schools of Illinois under the 
jurisdiction of the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund, when 
a teacher attains the age of fifty 
years, and makes complete payment 
of assessments and complies with the 
law, such teacher may retire and re- 
ceive an annuity of Four Hundred 
Dollars ($400.00) per annum. (The 
last year immediately preceding re- 
tirement must be taught in the public 
schools of Illinois, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund Law; unless 
the teacher had already rendered 
twenty-five full years of teaching 
service in Tlinois under the jurisdic- 


tion of the State Teachers’ Pension 
Law). 

A teacher after having rendered 
fifteen years of service, three-fifths 
(3/5) of such service in Illinois under 
the jurisdiction of the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund, may 
retire and receive a partial annuity, 
provided he or she has become in- 
capacitated or is unable to teach 
longer. Annuity to continue until he 
or she recovers and can re-enter into 
teaching service again. 

A teacher retiring may re-enter in- 
to teaching one time without endan- 
gering his right or final retirement. 
Annuity shall cease during such 
period teacher is engaged in teaching, 
same to begin when teacher has ceased 
to teach and made proper application 
for final retirement. 

An elective or compulsory contribu- 
tor must continue to contribute to the 
Pension Fund as long as he or she is 
engaged in teaching in the public or 
state schools of Illinois under the 
jurisdiction of the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund, or un- 
til all back assessments and interest 
have been paid. 

A contributing teacher may receive 
credit for one year’s professional prep- 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
suisistebiietdediisos Sane 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1926 


Salary Deductions 
Back Assessments . a a 
Interest on Back Assessments - 
Principal paid on Loans . 
Interest on Investments 
50% Refunds and Interest returned 
Annuities returned .... 


Interest on Salary Deductions—Rockford . i 


Institution Administration Expense . 


Allotment from School Tax, 1926-27 . ca 


Total receipts for year ..... 


January, 1928 


aration acquired at a recognized pro- 
fessional school, if such teacher had 
ten years of teaching service at the 
time of election, by furnishing affi- 
davit of such attendance and payine 
into the fund the same amount as 
would be paid hv the teacher if he 
had been engaged in teaching. Such 
year of credit for professional prepa- 
ration cannot be in the last (twenty- 
fifth) vear. 

A substitute teacher is defined in 
Section 34 of the Pension Fund Act 
as a teacher who is employed by the 
year and paid monthly for such serv- 
ice. A teacher cannot receive credit 
for a full school year by simply hav- 
ing a contract as a substitute teacher 
unless he or she is regularly employed 
and paid as all other teachers are paid 
in the system. All contributing sub- 
stitute teachers must pay the regular 
salary deductions into the fund. 
Where a substitute teacher is employ- 
ed only to receive credit such teach- 
ing is void. Such teacher must ren- 
der teaching service to receive credit 
for teaching in order to make the 
twenty-five years required for retire- 
ment. 

A refund of fifty per cent of the 
amount contributed, if the teacher 
ceases to teach in the public schools, 
may be granted any time until he or 
she has rendered fifteen (15) vears of 
service, provided application is made 
within six months after the teacher 


386,934.88 


$231,063.04 
25,483.50 
17,603.16 
90,900.00 
62,714.65 


Ein ESE 1 115.87 


229.66 
624.85 
309.71 


sidan tacistncua acc 


733,506.04 
$ 1,120,440.92 





Disbursements 
Loans made ..... as Mets $130,000.00 
Accrued interest ..... = 730.41 
Annuities 596,153.67 
50% Refunds 2,484.50 
Deductions returned . 460.47 
RR eee 9,603.85 
Ee 286.13 
Printing and Supplies ....... 1,348.23 
Telephone and Telegraph 57.66 
Postage ................ maar: ne 625.00 
Premium on Secretary’s Bond 12.50 
Legal services .......... ae 50.00 
Three awnings ..... 57.51 
gE ET ee 2.40 
Total disbursements 741,872.3: 
Cash balance on hand July 1, 1927 = $ 378,568.59 
Assets 
Cash balance on hand July 1, 1927. pS: 378,568.59 
Ra a ey ae Rea, eee 1,096,000.00 
ES Se ee ea OR ear Le ee A. Cee $ 1,474,668.59 
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ceases to teach in the public schools. 
Should such teacher re-enter teaching 
in the publie schools under the juris- 
diction of the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund the amount 
withdrawn must be paid back to the 
fund with 4 per cent interest within 
five months after the teacher re-enters 
teaching the second time. 

The Pension Fund Law was amend- 
ed in 1921, removing the restriction 
of residence in Illinois of annuitants, 
and giving credit for teaching service 
rendered in a Normal or State school, 
the same as if all teaching was ren- 
dered in public schools. 

Section 15 of the Pension Law was 
amended 1923 to permit teachers who 
taught in the public schools of Illinois 
before the pension law went into op- 
eration in 1915, and did not qualify 
within the probationary period—July 
1, 1915 to September 1, 1920, under 
the original law, to qualify. All sueh 
active teachers may now become con- 
tributors by election by filing the 
necessary affidavits with the office of 
the Board of Trustees of the Tllinois 
State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund. 

The State Institutions Teachers’ 
Pensions and Retirement Fund Law 
which went into operation July 1, 
1917, is for the benefit of the teachers 
of the State Institutions, (except the 
Universitv of Illinois). The two Pen- 
sion Funds are separate and distinct. 
However, the two laws are parallel in 
their operation and requirements, the 
henefits being the same. 
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Since the law went into effect July 
1, 1915 seven thousand twenty-five 
(7,025) teachers elected to become 
contributors to the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund. We 
have at this time about thirty-two 
thousand (32,000) compulsory con- 
tributors who began teaching since 
July 1, 1915. Many of this number 
are not now engaged in teaching, but 
have not withdrawn from the fund. 
Eleven hundred twenty-two (1,122) 
have withdrawn fifty per cent of the 
amount they contributed. On July 1, 
1927, fourteen hundred sixty-five 
(1,465) persons were receiving full 
annuity. One hundred nineteen (119) 
were receiving annuity under disabil- 
ity, making a total of fifteen hun- 
dred eighty-four (1,584) receiving 
benefits in annuities from the State 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund. One hundred forty-six (146) 
retired during the school year 
1926-27 ; of that number, one hundred 
thirty-four (134) retired on full an- 
nuity, having served twenty-five (25) 
years or over and more than fifty 
vears of age. Twelve (12) retired 
under disability. 





A florid and rotund orator in try- 
ing to give excuses for the misery that 
exists among the poor vehemently de- 
elared that ‘‘this is a free country, 
and any man has the inalienable right 
to be miserable if that makes him 
happy.’”’ 


State Institutions Fund 
Note—(The State Institutions Teachers’ Pension Fund is 4 separate Fund.) 
STATEMENT OF STATISTICAL FACTS. 
Since the State Institutions’ Pension Fund Law went into effect July 1, 1917 two 
hundred fifty-three (253) qualified as contributors to the Pension Fund by election. 
Of that number, forty-one (41) have retired on full annuity and four (4) under dis- 


ability. Seven (7) have died. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1926 


Salary Deductions 

Back Assessments F 
Interest on Back Assessments 
Interest on Investments 

Loan paid off - 


Total Receipts for the year 


Receipts 


$ 12,514.09 


$ 6,521.00 
266.00 
163.16 

2,010.00 
6,000.00 


14,960.16 


$ 27,474.25 


Disbursements 


Annuities cial 

Fifty per cent Refunds 
Loans made ... 

Accrued interest 
Administration Expense 


Total Disbursements for the year 
Cash balance on hand July 1, 1927 
Investments on hand July 1, 1927 


Total Assets 


$ 14,816.61 
60.00 
5,300.00 
14.13 
309.71 


20,500.45 


$ 6,973.80 
34,300.00 


$ 41,273.80 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund. 
R. O. Clarida, Secretary. 








Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vinee you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, Room 1406, 22 West Monroe St. 


Wasieone, 308 Waukegan Natl Bank 
. 
Reckford, 502 Reckford Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Freeport, 303 Tarbex Building 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Rock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citzens Bank Building 











Applications by mail will receive prompt sttention 


INQUIRY BLANE 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Mention The IUlinols Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Real Need For Libraries Is Evident 


Noted Authorities Deplore State of Illiteracy; 
Plead for More Libraries 


DUCATION in all levels is 

directed more and more to 

training students through- 

out their entire lives to use 
the intellectual tools which have been 
gathered for them; to teaching them 
that their education is not complete, 
but just beginning; to teaching the 
habit of reference to books; to teach- 
ing that the library habit is the fun- 
damental thing. 

‘*All through the educational ma- 
chine there is being produced a train- 
ing in the ability to use the tools of 
knowledge, to use books and to use 
libraries. More and more we are com- 
ing to realize that the duty of the 
faculty in a university is that of in- 
spiration to curiosity and in training 
students how to satisfy that curiosity 
by means of libraries, laboratories 
and other physical equipment. The 
temper in modern education is not to 
run students through a mill in which 
they are told answers to questions of 
which they have never heard, but 
rather to inspire them to ask ques- 
tions to give them a setting and a 
background and then to let them 
learn of the physical facilities by 
virtue of which they may answer the 
questions themselves. 

‘*We all of us have keenly in mind 
the fact that today we live in the 
stream of consciousness much more 
than in the physical life, and that 
suecess, happiness and pleasure are 
dependent upon the facilities which 
we give people generally for self-edu- 
eation throughout all the years of 
their lives. It won’t be very long 
before people will stop thinking that 
they have ceased education when they 
come from college and we must pre- 
pare for that day.’’—President Maz 
Mason, Chicago University. 

Sixth Grade Efficiency 


‘“‘The main fact, as I see it in 
America today, in the problem of 
adult education is that we are trying 
to run this governmental experiment 
of ours on a sixth grade education. 

*‘In spite of all our educational 
work, in spite of a hundred years of 
publie schools, we have still half a 
million illiterate. Twenty per cent 
of our people are under instruction. 
Our high school population has in- 
ereased enormously in the past twenty 
or thirty years, but there are over a 
million children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen years who are em- 
ployed or out of school. One-quarter 
of all the children of the United 
States of the age of fifteen are out of 





school and at work. Only fifty per 
cent of all the children entering the 
grammar school ever get through the 
eighth grade. 


Continuation School For All Classes 


‘‘Librarians are constantly minis- 
tering to business men who are seek- 
ing technical information and to 
professional men who find it absolute- 
ly impossible to get within the 
dimensions of their primary and high 
school courses even the soundest 
elements of a general education, to 
say nothing of the refinements of a 
specialized and technical education. 
It is necessary, then, for business 
men and for professional men to go 
on to school. The laborer is going to 
school constantly, but depending, 
again, in the large, not upon the 
ordinary resources of formal insti- 
tutional education but upon these 
other things—primarily the library. 

**It becomes quite evident that the 
great proportion of our problem is 
that of adult education. The reports 
of the American Library Association 
show that 50,000,000 of our people 
are deprived of the fundamental 
means of adult education-library 
service. 

‘Of course, the call is not upon 
the university. The university can- 
not possibly handle these problems. 
Tt comes back as a responsibility of 
the library. The extension work of 
the universities is ministering to a 
large number of adults, but they are 
not a tithe of the people who are be- 
coming more and more interested in 
the possibilities of education—not 
merely because they want to cultivate 
the finer aspects of their mind—but 
in sheer defense of their jobs, in 
response to the pressure of living it- 
self, the pressure put upon us by the 
technique of modern industry. Mod- 
ern business is such that men have to 
get, and to repeat, and constantly to 
refresh, those things which they build 
into themselves in the name of educa- 
tion. 

**T do not think the public has in 
any way grasped the significance of 
the state of affairs which I mention- 
ed as trying to run this democracy on 
the basis of a sixth grade education. 
If they had perceived that, they 
would have been up in arms long ago. 
They would not have given the 
library only eighty-two cents per 
capita per year. What we spend on 
publie libraries is about $32,000,000 
annually. It isn’t half what the 
women of Park Avenue, in New York, 
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spend on furs.—Professor Arthur J, 
Todd, Northwestern U. 


Rural Library Need Is Greatest 


‘The greatest problem grows out 
of the fact that there are still 50. 
000,000 people in the United States 
and Canada without libraries. 45.. 
000,000 of them live in the United 
States and 42,000,000 live in the coun- 
try districts of the United States. 

‘*We believe that citizens should 
have the opportunity for education 
throughout all the years of their 
lives. We are attempting to teach 
children to read—all the children. We 
have accepted libraries as necessary 
in the city. But there are 83 per cent 
of our rural population without 
libraries. 

*“‘The county library is the solu- 
tion. If we face seriously the prob- 
lem of equal opportunity for the peo- 
ple in the country with those who live 
in town, it is simply a problem of 
finding out how libraries may be es- 
tablished for 2800 counties in the 
United States which do not have any 
sort of library. 

‘The work of libraries seems more 
important as one visualizes the 
changes in education which have been 
brought to our attention. The re. 
sponsibility for the advancement of 
libraries and for the establishment of 
libraries where they do not exist rests 
largely upon those who are in some 
way identified with libraries.’’—(Carl 
H. Milam, Secretary, A. 1. A. 





BUSINESS MEN AS ARTISTS 

The Business Men’s Art Club, 
which so far as known, is the first or- 
ganization of its kind to be formed 
anywhere, is active and very much 
alive. In a recent communication. its 
president, H. B. Colby, said, ‘‘The 
season which now opens for us should 
be a prosperous one for the elub, our 
first duty, as I see it, is to bring in 
more men for membership, who are 
interested in art. Now is the time for 
new men to join, for thev will have 
the full benefit of the various winter 
activities we have planned.’’ Thus is 
presented a chance for any business 
man interested in art to join this fine 
organization. Manv of its members 
have become so proficient in painting 
that their work is accepted by juries 
to be hung in the most important local 
exhibitions in Chicago. that of the an- 
nual exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and vicinity, which is held each year 
in the Art Institute. This successful 
organization now has several imita- 
tors, for word reaches the parent club 
that similar bodies are being formed 
in Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and Des 
Moines. The secretary of the local 
club is J. H. Euston, 79 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, 
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Women Plan Joint Legislative Forum 


All-Day Session to Be Held in Auditorium Hotel in 
Chicago on January 30; May Aid Women Voters 


OMEN are starting their 
1928 campaign for elec- 
tion of members of the 


[Illinois General Assembly 
with an all-day Legislative Forum to 
be held in Chicago at the Audito- 
rium Hotel on Monday, January 30th. 

The Forum will be similar to five 
Joint Legislative Forums held in 
1926 in Carbondale, Champaign-Ur- 
hana, Springfield, Peoria and DeKalb 
under the auspices of the Tllinois 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council. 

The program is being arranged by 
the following Joint Legislative Com- 
mittees: Child Labor—Mrs. Mark P. 
Mears, chairman; Maternity and In 
fancy Care—Miss Mary Murphy, 
chairman; Women’s Eight Hour Day 

Miss Agnes Nestor, chairman; Elec- 
tion Law Revision—Mrs. May Wood- 
Simons, chairman; Motor Drivers’ 
License — Mrs. Harold F. White, 
chairman; Women on Juries—Miss 
Esther Dunshee, chairman; State Re- 
formatory for Women Offenders— 
Mrs. John T. Mason, chairman; and 
the Committee on More Adequate 
School Distributive Fund. 

At the luncheon session, Professor 
A. R. Hatton of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, formerly a member of the Cleve- 
land City Council, will diseuss ‘‘ Home 
tule for Illinois Cities.’? Among the 
other speakers will be Professor 
Jerome Kerwin of the University of 
Chicago on ‘‘What Changes are 
Needed in Illinois Election Laws,’’ 
and Miss Anne Davis of the Bureau 
of Voeational Guidance of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education on ‘‘ Does 
Illinois Lead as a Protector of the 
Child Worker ?’’ 

Every organization with women 
members in Cook, Lake, DuPage, 
Kane and Will counties is privileged 
to send two delegates for its first 
hundred members and one more for 
each additional one hundred mem- 
hers. The delegate’s fee will be one 
dollar. 

The I. 8. T. A. is one of the par- 
ticipating organizations and delegates 
should be appointed from each 
division, near Chicago. 

The members of the _ Illinois 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council, 
of which Miss Grace Temple is pres- 
ident, are the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Illinois League of 
Women Voters, Illinois Women’s 
Trade Union League, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 
Women’s Bar Association of Illinois, 


Illinois Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The Committee on Arrangements 
for the Chieago Forum includes: 
Mrs. John T. Mason, chairman; Mrs. 
R. Maynard Reed, vice-chairman ; 
Miss Julia Stebbins, secretary; and 
Mrs. Mary V. Halas, Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. 
Lewis W. Parker, Chicago Woman’s 
Club; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Council 
of Cook County Leagues of Women 
Voters; Mrs. Annie J. Hodge, Federa- 
tion of Cook County Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Mamie Neufield, Council of Jew- 
ish Women; Mrs. Gerson Levi, Con- 
ference of Jewish Women’s Organi- 
zations; Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 
District 1, 2 and 19, Illinois Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations; Mrs. 
George M. Mathes, Christian Citizen- 
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ship Council; Mrs. Blanche King, 
Chicago and Northern District Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. H. 8S. Paine, Woman’s City 
Club; Mrs. Joseph P. Daly, Lake 
County Women’s organizations; Mrs 
H. J. Sawyer, Will county; Mrs. 8.5 
Thomson, Kane county and Mrs. 
Frederic L. Holch, DuPage county; 
Mrs. George R. Dean, Illinois Repub 
lican Women’s: Clubs, Ine. 

The purpose of this forum is to in 
form Illinois women and legislative 
candidates on the measures which 


the women’s organizations consider 
important so that during the cam- 
paign candidates and voters may be- 
come acquainted with each other’s 
views on these questions. 

Watch the newspapers for more 
specific information on the program 
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Department of Superintendence to Meet 


Program for Boston Convention, Scheduled for February 25 
to March 1, 1928, Announced by President Gwinn 


RES. JOSEPH M. GWINN, 
president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the 
National Edueation Associa- 

tion and superintendent of the San 
Francisco public schools, has ap- 
pointed the members of two impor- 
tant special committees which will re- 
port at the Boston convention of the 
department the last week in Feb- 
ruary. 

The resolutions committee, charged 
with the responsibility of stating the 
edueational policies of America’s 
school administrators, is composed of 
Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, Den- 
ver, chairman; State Commissioner of 
Edueation A. B. Meredith, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Superintendent J. R. 
Barton, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ; 
Deputy Superintendent Charles L. 
Spain, Detroit, Michigan: Assistant 
Superintendent Estaline Wilson, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Dean John W. Withers, 
New York City; and County Superin- 
tendent Ada York, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Dallas convention authorized a 
committee to draft a statement on the 
relationships which should exist be- 
tween boards of edueation and super- 
intendents of schools. Members of 
that committee are: Superintendent 
E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, New York. 
chairman; Superintendent Zenos E. 
Seott, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
Superintendent Paul C. Stetson. Day- 
ton, Ohio: Snonerintendent Frank 
Cody, Detroit, Michivan: and Suner- 
intendent J. W. Studebaker, Des 
Moines, Towa. 

The proevram for Monday after- 
noon at 2 o’elock has. been designated 
hv President Gwinn for the diseus- 
sion groups. Topies for those groups 
and their chairmen have been listed 
7s follows: 

The Program of Education for the 
Adolescent Youth, Leonard V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University 
of Minnesota. 

Variations Found in Secondary School 
Curricula, John J. Maddox, superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Differentiating and Expanding the Sec- 
ondary School Curricula, Thomas R. Cole, 
superintendent of schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Counseling and Guidance for Adolescent 
Boys and Girls, George N. Child, superin- 
tendent of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Curriculum Problems of the Small High 
School, A. T. Allen, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

The Senior High School Teacher, E. B. 
Cauthorn, assistant superintendent of 


schools, Dallas, Texas, 








The Junior College, R. J. Leonard, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


The School and Social Agencies, Nicho- 


las Bauer, superintendent of schools, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Adapting Elementary Schools to Indi- 
vidual Differences of Pupils, R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Group and Creative Activities in Educa- 
tion, Charles S. Meek, superintendent of 
schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

Better Understanding of Creative Ac- 
tivities: From Both Administrative and 
Classroom Procedure, Lucy Gage, chair- 
man, National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Music Education, P. W. Dykema, pro- 
fessor of music education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Health and Physical Education, D. J. 
Kelly, superintendent of schools, Bing- 
hampton, New York. 

On Tuesday afternoon Dr. Gwinn 
plans to have ten conferences of 
school administrative officers. Five 
of these programs have been arranged 
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with chairmen designated as follows: 
Superintendents of cities with popu- 
lation over 250,000, David Weglein, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland; superintendents of cities 
100,000 to 250,000, Carroll R. Reed, 
superintendent of schools, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut ; superintendents of 
cities 10,000 to 100,000, S. E. Webber, 
superintendent of schools, Charleston, 
West Virginia; superintendents of 
cities under 10,000, Philip J. Kimball, 
principal, Washington State Normal 
School, Machias, Maine. 

It has been the custom in past years 
to hold one great vesper service on 
the Sunday afternoon of the opening 
of the convention. This year Dr. 
Gwinn has varied from the custom 
and plans to have six vesper services 
at various historical places in the city. 
The vesper services are being ar- 
ranged by Payson Smith, commission- 
er of education for Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to tentative plans these serv- 
ices will be held at 4 p. m., Sunday, 
February 26, at Faneuil Hall, Park 
Street Chureh, King’s Chapel, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Old North Chureh, 
and Arlington Street Church. It is 
planned to have two speakers at each 
service. 


REPORT OF TREASURER, BLACK HAWK DIVISION, DEC. 1, 1927 


RECEIPTS 
12- 1-27 Balance brought forward 
Bonds $ 1.50.00 
Cash 1,653.86 
1- 1-27 Interest 13.86 
7- 1-27 Interest 23.01 
1-18-27 Membership 1.00 
10- 6-27 Interest 13.94 
10- 7-27 Memberships (1355) 2,710.00 
Memberships from other Co. 6.00 
Non-members 11.75 
$4,583.42 
JSXPENDITURES 
1- 1-27 Mabel E. Levy (salary) $ 28.55 
State delegates (expense ) 225.00 
7-21-27 G. E. Platt 22.25 
7- 7-27 N. E. A. dues 5.00 
Herald Printing Co. 2.50 
Ft. Armstrong Theater (rent) 100.00 
N. E. A. delegate expenses 100.00 
0. T. Koch, expenses 9.48 
Speakers 1,165.87 
R. W. Bardwell, expenses 3.90 
R. W. Jones, usher 10.00 
Driffin Printing Co. 40.80 
Herald Printing Co. 725 
12- 1-27 Kate Dickson (stamps) 1.50 
12- 1-27. Mrs. Myrtle Kirchman 5.60 
D. B. Hoffman 3.84 


MelIntosh, state association dues 


Balance 
Total 


1,358.00 
1,493.88 
$4,583.42 


D. B. Hoffman, Treas. Blackhawk Div. I.S. T. A. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


How Money Is Spent in School System 


Schools Have Become “Shock-Absorbers” in Efforts 
to Stabilize Thought, Conduct and Action 


N reflecting on increased school 

costs in recent years, considera- 

tion should be given to other 

items besides the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and the 
increased school enrollment. These 
and similar items do not tell the 
whole story. 

Our schools have become veritable 
‘‘shock-absorbers’’ in that they have 
been forced to assume many activities 
far remote from the early conception 
of school functions. 

They have developed into sensitive 
instruments recording our social and 
economic tendencies, accurately re- 
flecting the peoples’ changing habits, 
tastes and needs. Step by step they 
have added to their scholastic labors 
varying functions, a partial enumera- 
tion of which will serve to illustrate 
the part they play in our everyday 
lives. 

The schools responded with recrea- 
tional facilities when these were 
found necessary as a vent for the 
excess of youthful energy and leisure. 
When adults courted similar privi- 
leges, school community centers came 
into existence. 

The moral development of youth 
being everybody’s concern, the 
schools, therefore, must supply char- 
acter training, teach ethies, and make 
possible religious instruction. 

It is emphasized that discipline has 
disappeared from the home, so the 
schools are turned to for the fostering 
of respect for law and order. Where 
physieal welfare is neglected, the 
schools must safeguard health by as- 
suming medical supervision of the 
pupils: since many shortcomings are 
traceable to defective teeth, schools 
must have dental clinics. 

There is a wide variety of talent 
amongst pupils, therefore the schools 
must attempt individual instruetion ; 
they must discover and satisfy in- 
dividual inclinations and _ interests. 
This has resulted in the Junior High 
School. A school of one thousand 
children touches five hundred homes 
at their most sensitive point, hence 
each child must be schooled as if he 
were the sole object of education. 
Childhood’s personal problems, too, 
must be confronted, hence the estab- 
lishment of the Advisory System. 
Where the homes are reluctant to co- 
operate with the schools, it has neces- 
sitated the establishment of the Vis- 
iting or Home Teacher Department. 

Boys and girls must be prepared 
for gainful occupation, hence voca- 
tional training, Girls are seldom 


taught sewing and cooking in the 
home, so the schools provide a Domes- 
tie Arts department. Where boys 
must be kept close to the farm, agri- 
culture must be taught. 

As High School pupils vary in per- 
sonal choice of college, admission re- 
quirements of diverse institutions 
have to be met. The schools are re- 
quired not only to give intensive 
training to prepare pupils for their 
colleges but at the same time give gen- 
eral training for those planning 
otherwise. 

Methods of instruction and subject 
matter are constantly changing, mak- 
ing it imperative for instructors and 
school executives to devote a goodly 
portion of their out-of-school time to 
study, to keep abreast of 
changes. 

A multiplicity of special weeks 
have become a part of the school pro- 
gram, such as ‘“‘Safety First Week,’’ 
‘*Fire Prevention Week,’’ ‘‘ Accident 
Prevention Week,’’ ‘‘Thrift Week,’’ 
**Cleanup Week,’’ all of which, with 
many others, are commendable. 


these 
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Yes, our schools have become 
‘*shock-absorbers’’ in the effort to 
stabilize thought, conduct and action. 
If this bulging and complex program 
has inereased school. costs and be- 
come an added burden to the tax- 
payer, the greater weight has fallen 
on the school executive and Board of 
Education. It is not a nine or ten 
months’ job, as popularly supposed ; 
it is a _ perpetual labor.—Better 
Schools League. 


It often happens that auto drivers 
who try to make record runs soon 
have their records engraved on 
granite. 


Keep abreast 
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Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic - 
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Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
247 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HE teacher is first of all a 
human being with a human 
being’s needs. He must live 


his own life and achieve 
the happiness to which he is entitled. 
His happiness as well as his useful- 
ness comes through human contacts. 
Some persons have greater needs in 
human relations than others; but the 
number and the depth of one’s needs 
and the extent to which they are met 
in his life determine his personality 
his real self in relation to other 
people. Life has two aspects receiv- 
ing and giving. In the spiritual 
forces with which the teacher deals 
they exactly balance. Whatever of 
spiritual foree comes to one—or 
comes in his direetion—is lost to him 
unless it meets in him the good will 
to pass it on. 

The real teacher is strong in good 
will. He would bring to his pupils 
all of truth and beauty and human 
goodness within his reach for them. 
He would be all things to them in 
their development. Their needs are 
human. In order to be all things to 
them even in their smaller lives he 
must permit others to be all things to 
him. In order to dispense the values 
of life through his influence he must 
have a personality developed through 
human eontacts quickened by his own 
interest and good will. There is no 
way for a person without fruitful 
ecompanionships to be a thoroughly 
good teacher. 

The school has many obligations to 
society. It is first of all an adjunct 
of the home. Parents commit their 
children to the school for the things 
that they themselves would give them 
if they could. Life in a family is one 
of the earliest developments of the 
race and is until now one of the most 
urgent needs of its members. Life in 
a home as a member of a family 
should be most helpful and satisfac- 
tory to a teacher. Not every one, of 
course, ean live in his own home with 
his own family. But there is usually 
a home that one may enter, if only 
for a few months, to receive and to 
give in large measure the comradery 
and good fellowship that belong 
among members of a family. And 
‘fall experience hath shown”’ that the 
best place to start from for a day of 
effort or to return to from the strife 
is a home whose members have for 
the worker a kindly interest and care. 





Ifere is a great loss to teachers and 
to schools. Teachers too frequently 
do not become acclimated to the at 
mosphere of the district by being a 
member of one of its families. In 
country schools the loss to the school 
is direct, immediate and pronounced ; 
in urban communities less so. Under 
any circumstances, however, the 
teacher who lives outside of member- 
ship in a good home loses, first for 
himself and then for his school. 

The abiding place should be in a 
family; but there should be many 
other associations, club, church, and 
social organization. 
should be established and maintained, 
services projected and performed. 
Real living consists not in keeping 
out of things but in getting into 
things, playing one’s part and taking 
the returns. Experience gained on 
the outside has guided many a teacher 
through difficulties arising in the 
school. The ties outside of direct 


school lines are often the support that 


holds one while he recovers from the 
effect of mistakes or mishaps in 
school. To be a fit guide for the 
young a person should be experienced 
in the life that the young should 
attain. He should have in him the 
poise and the strength that come from 
the give-and-take of intimate asso- 
ciation with people; he should have 
the gentle assurance and the modest 
self-respect that come from kindly 
service and deep friendship. He 
should know and value people and 
any mastery he has should have this 
knowledge of people and respect for 
them as its basis. But it is not all 
for the school. One owes at least as 
much to his own prospects for happi- 
ness and success as he owes to those 
of any one else. One of the sure ways 
to be successful in teaching and 
happy in living is to be a real member 
of the community in which one works. 

It would be a queer little child that 
would never care to associate with 
older people; he would be a queer 
sort of adult who would never care 
for the companionship of little chil- 
dren. Children receive much of the 
tenderness and sympathetic care of 
the world; but they also pay for most 
of its crime and wickedness. They 
are thought of as beneficiaries in the 
giving and receiving of the world. 
Immediate returns are not often 
thought of in connection with little 
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folks. But the responsive heart of 
a child is one of the best reflectors in 
the world of the gentle word or the 
kindly deed. And all that any com- 
panionship does for one is to return 
to him his own thoughts and feelings 
modified by the friendly spirit of an- 
other. If more people could actually 
have children now and then for com- 
panions the world would be saner and 
wiser. Not only the lessons of the 
teacher to the child, but often the 
lesson of the child to the teacher. 
Not only the teacher’s wisdom and 
strength to the child, but the gentle- 
ness and wisdom of the child to the 
teacher. In the things of the spirit 
‘*a little child shall lead them.’’ 

A teacher’s life may be built in and 
through his work. In his effort for 
his pupils he may enlarge himself to 
a high type of manhood or woman- 
hood. But in that effort he will 
naturally crave association with other 
teachers. Very few people in any 
field of endeavor are sufficient unto 
themselves. They must compare 
notes and take stock with others of 
like interests. Such association should 
certainly be among teachers. It min- 
isters both to professional and _ per- 
sonal development. School adminis- 
trators can foster this kind of asso- 
ciation, meetings may be called and 
plans laid. Courses of reading and 
study may be proposed. Projects 
may be outlined. But nothing very 
quickening or helpful may be im- 
posed. Unless a requirement become, 
through the desire and purpose of 
the individual teacher, no more than 
a suggestion to be followed, the high- 
est value is lost. The training of 
teachers in service is one of the great 
problems in public education. The 
training that is to be fruitful in fit- 
ness to teach will always be self- 
imposed. Association with other 
teachers on the basis of mutual im- 
provement both professional and per- 
sonal will be sought by every one who 
responds at all to the requirements 
of his position as teacher. 

And then books. It is no mistake 
to eall books companions. Certainly 
they contribute greatly to the life of 
the reader. And the reader must 
bring something to the book or he 
receives little from it. So the two 
conditions of companionship are met. 
Books are to the teacher the tools of 
his trade. He should have a great 
familiarity with books and a great 
reliance upon them. The individual 
or the organization that brings 4 
worthy book to a teacher should be 
hailed as a friend. The organization 
whose name is at the head of this 
article claims to be the friend of the 
teachers of the State. And the claim 
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of friendship seems to be acknowl- 
edged, as the number of books going 
out this year is greater than ever 
before. 

The teacher, a person of fine human 
qualities, whose purpose in life is to 
develop the same qualities in others 
finds companionship and fitness for 
his work in the family and in the 
community, with little children and 
with fellow teachers, and in books. 





New Decalogue of Education 


Supt. J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco, 
California 

A philosophy of education applied 
in the organization, matter, and meth- 
od of education is our greatest need. 
A philosophy which will make a cos- 
mos of the chaos which now character- 
izes much of education. With no phil- 
osophy, altars to strange gods are 
erected here and yonder. The ery, 
Eureka, is sounded and always a dif- 
ferent one on the programs of each 
succeeding annual convention. Some- 
times this ery comes from Dan and 
again from Beersheba. We scurry 
hither and thither to pay homage to 
the latest panacea. The aggregate 
which we erroneously called a system 
is disjointed because no single organ- 
izing principle is recognized. Each 
specialist in control of a part of edu- 
eation has an aim different from that 
of another specialist in control of an- 
other part. 

Our typical educational phil- 
osopher, like Aaron, stays too close to 
the storm and strife of the immedi- 
ate and so lifts up a golden calf. We 
need a Moses who can raise himself 
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above the grime, strain, and conflict 
and away from individual things and 
persons and needs, up where he may 
see not alone the foreground but the 
background and even into the future 
and from this vantage point write a 
new decalogue of education, one that 
will establish the inner meanings and 
connections of things and provide an 
educational system continuous from 
beginnings to endings.—Supt. J. M. 
Gwinn, San Francisco, President of 
Department of Superintendence, N. 
E. A., in American Educational Di- 
gest, December, 1927. 





Education Needs Co-operation 


The spectacle of superintendents 
quarrelling and wrangling with 
teachers, of teachers complaining and 
whining about superintendents, of 
one educational group attacking and 
undermining another, is not edifying. 
We need differences of opinion, we 
need valiant crusaders for reform, 
and embattled defenders of present 
practices, for out of their struggles 
will truth arise ; but above all we need 
in education a new co-operation of all 
educational forces that will assume a 
moral and intellectual leadership for 
the good of the child and through his 
development the improvement of the 
social order.—The Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 





A Chicago auto salesman could 
find no lodging in a southern Illinois 
town except in a haunted house; and 
it is now reported that the ghost is 
paying installments on three automo- 
biles. 








are better than ever. The books are: 


Home Geography 
Studies in World Geography 


publications. 





Ge O Z Ta Pp h y For the Elementary School 


The Ridgley Geographies for the Elementary school, more than any other books, 
vitalize the study of geography and make the work interesting and attractive to the pupils. 


The development of the work in these books gives each pupil the opportunity of 
doing each specific study in his own individual way. Especially is this true during the 
lirst two years, when Home Geography and Studies in World Geography are studied. 

Revised Books 


These books have recently been revised, the material in them brought up to date and 
the studies made more attractive and helpful. 
so definite, systematic and comprehensive as in these books and in their new form they 


Studies in the Geography of North America 
Studies in South America, Europe & Asia 
Studies in Africa, Australia and Advanced World Geography 


Send for catalogue and information about these books and our other geographical 


Visit our exhibit at the N. BE. A. in Boston in February. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 





Never was the study of geography made 
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Juniors Own 
Composition 


Book 


Sterling A. Leonard, As- 
sociate Professor of Eng- 
lish in charge of Courses 
in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, the Wisconsin High 
School, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and 
Effie B. McFadden, San 
Francisco State Teachers 
College. 


The new book makes 
an instant appeal. 
Juniors Own Composi- 
tion Book, addressed 
to the pupil himself, 
is delightfully and nat- 
urally written, and de- 
veloped in such a sane 
and attractive way that 
few pupils could resist 
its “pull.” 


The text, built on 
interests interpreted 
with fine feeling for 
the pupil’s viewpoint, 
drives straight at real 
mastery of essentials 
in English. 

Apt and mirth- 
provoking pictures fur- 


ther brighten this 
attractive text. 


Rand M°Nally 
& Company 


(Dept. A-131) 


CHICAGO 
536 Se. Clark St. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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CRural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 











The Bureau Township Schools 
A Larger School Unit in Bureau County 


INTRODUCTION 


A friend of mine came to me some 
time ago and said, ‘‘ Hacker, why are 
you giving so much of your time 
trying to improve the antiquated 
one-room sechool?’’ As I remember, 
| gave him the following reasons: 

1. We have so many of them in Illi- 
nois (10,000 and more). 

2. The teachers are in greatest need 
of training. 

3. The one-room school receives the 
least supervision. 

4. Their school terms are shortest. 

5. Their equipment is poor or lacking 
in many instances. 

6. The one-room school districts pay 
25 per cent of all the state taxes and they 
are deserving of their proportional part 
in return. 

7. The problems of transportation, 
isolation, lack of social efficiency and 
rural co-operation will give us some one- 
room schools for at least 25 years. 

My friend responded and _ said, 
‘*Won’t do much good. There are 
some unimproved conditions about 
the one-room school. For instance: 

1. Your good teachers of one-room 
schools get married or a city superin- 
tendent steals them. 


2. Teachers are sociable beings and 
do not like to be isolated from their kind 
for several weeks at a time 

3. They have to teach all the grades, 
and usually the janitor work is thrown 
in for good measure. 

4. School directors do not meet often 
enough with proper leaders. 

5. Other states as Indiana, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, lowa, 
Oregon, California and even Kentucky 
and Missouri are making great strides 
in improving rural education by larger 
community units and by county-units of 
school administration.” 

ILLINOIS HAS 123 CONSOL- 
[DATED SCHOOLS, and some of 
these are not working well largely 
because they are not properly or- 
ganized or the administrative officers 
are not trained, or the officers may 
not be in sympathy with the plan. 

BUREAU TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
IS AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION 
OF A CONSOLIDATED AND 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, both 
in the same building under one su- 
perintendent and controlled by two 
boards which have learned to work 
together. It is a superior elementary 
school and an accredited 4-year high 
school located in the open country, 
five miles from the nearest store or 
railroad. 
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This school which furnished two 
years of valuable laboratory expe. 
rience in management for the writer 
was so unusual and did so many 
things which people say are impos. 
sible in the country, that he wishes 
the readers of this page to see a 
recent letter from Superintendent 
Troyer concerning the above school, 

Princeton, IIl., 
Dee. 14, 1927. 
Mr. L. W. Hacker, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Hacker: I am enclosing 
some of the information you asked 
for in your letter. The percentage 
of tenants and owners is approxi- 
mate. As nearly as | could figure, 
about 45 percent of the land is 
farmed by renters and about 55 per. 
cent of the farmers are landowners 
One land owner has failed, due to the 
fact that he bought large traets dur. 
ing 1918-20, but no Bureau Township 


| farmer has failed during the agricul- 


tural depression. I think the people 
have taken a decided interest in the 


school during the past few years 
} Nearly all the farmers are making 


something, some of them are making 
good returns on their investments 
plus a good living, and others are 
not doing so well. There are some 
who are not breaking even, but those 
are to be found everywhere at the 
present time and all the time. The 
school is young, but there is no doubt 
but that it has brought the ecommnu- 
nity some tangible pecuniary returns 

Community progress has _ been 
shown by the increase in the number 
of miles of graveled roads since the 
building of the school. Another in- 
dieation of progress is the Annual 
Community Fair. In addition to the 
regular edueational program this 
year there was a tractor contest with 
eight of the best makes competing 
for first place honors. In the County 
Scholastic and Literary Contests 
several pupils placed second and 
third in their zone and the high 
school won three seconds and one 
third. The four-year course in voea- 
tional agriculture was started two 
years ago and the enrollment has in- 
cluded 95 percent of the boys every 
semester. 

The Four-H Club work in Bureau 
Township has also taken great 
strides during the past year. Sixty- 
six ribbons (almost half of those 
offered) and two hundred sixty-six 
dollars in prizes were won by Bureau 
Township club members last year at 
the Bureau County Fair. Several of 
the boys competed at the State Fair 
and International Live Stock Show. 
Two years ago Lawrence Wilson had 
the champion club calf at the Inter- 
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national. That calf also was cham- 
pion short horn calf and won third 
place when showed for grand cham 
pion over all breeds. This vear 
Lawrence’s calf was first at the 
State Fair and fifth at the Inter- 
national. Dewey Jontz achieved 
much with his shropshire sheep and 
he is sending a separate article. Onl) 
onee during the past six years has 
Bureau Township been without a 
representative on either the fat stock 
or dairy state judging teams. Dur 
ing the year 1927, twenty-four boys 
and girls were enrolled in 4-H clubs. 
lheir profits from sale and premiums 
netted them $1,447.23 or $60.25 each. 
This does not inelude the 
project of Dewey Jontz.) 


sheep 


The Bureau Township Schools and 
Community Activities are: 
1. Annual Bureau Township Fair 
Bureau Township Community 
Club. 
Home Bureau. 
Farm Bureau. 
Zone and County 
tests. 
High School Literary Societies. 
High School Girls’ Glee Club 
High School Boys’ Glee Club 
Grade School Chorus 
Primary Band. 
Harmonic Orchestra. 
Grade Orchestra. 
Football, basketball, 
tennis. 
Alumni basketball. 
Girls’ Athletic League. 
Interscholastic grade athletics. 
Father and Son Banquet. 
High School Agriculture Club 
Four-H Club. 
Annual Athletic Banquet. 
Senior and Junior Plays. 
Buero, School Annual. 
Annual Bureau Township Invita- 
tion Basketball Tournament. 
Community Orchestra. 
Farm Mechanics Short Course. 


Literary Con 


track and 


THE 


26. Grade School Operetta. 
27. High School Operetta. 
Respectfully, 


Maurice E. Trowye fr. 


A Modern David 


A Project With Sheep—Written by the 
Shepherd 


It is no question but that the pres 
ent and future years of rural life will 
afford more opportunities than the 
past. A few years ago Four-H Clubs 
were unheard of ; today they are ear- 
ried out to the best advantage in 
every part of America, and their im 
portance is being realized more ever) 
day. 

It is surprising to note the achieve 
ments of the Boys’ and Girls’ Live 
stock Clubs of Bureau Township. 
The Calf, Sheep, and Pig Clubs are 
carried on extensively and with in 
terest. My particular interests are 
in the Sheep Club. In 1923-24, Mr. 
L. W. Hacker, who was our agricul 
ture teacher, suggested that each boy 
should have a home project. In Feb 
ruary 1924 | selected a pure-bred 
shropshire, which was the founder of 
my present flock, which is now the 
outstanding flock of this community 
as well as having undefeated records 
in show rings miles away. 

In 1924 my competitive showing 
was not very successful at the Coun- 
ty Fair, but with a determination to 
produce winning flocks, better ewes 
were selected from America’s most 
noted flocks. As the Fair season of 
1925 eame, the small drove of shrop- 
shire was ready and the winnings 
were more encouraging, not only in 
winning the club classes, but they 
also headed their class in open com 
petition. This gave more encourage- 
ment. So in 1926 the shropshire 


First and Second Grade Prize Room at Bureau Township Fair, 1926 
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flock was larger and better than the 
previous year. They attended fou 
Fairs and not onee in four weeks ol 
showing did they lose a first or cham 
pion ribbon. As the time went on 
the flock enlarged and as the 1927 
flock started their career, they went 
to another state under the eare ol 
their shepherd and owner. After 
making a very good record for two 
weeks of exhibition they came back 
to their home state for four weeks 
of showing. After returning hom 
the success of the tour was unques 
tioned. There are State Fair and 
International winners in the flock 
and County Fair Champions are too 
numerous to mention. It is very 
easy to see the opportunities of 
Country Life.—Dewey Jontz, Shep 
herd, Class of 1927, Bureau Township 
Nchools 


What Proper Education Will Do 

Proper education will solve one 
half of the farmers’ problems. A 
few communities in Illinois are sue 
ceeding in giving to the boys and 
girls and adults that type of environ 
ment which is conducive to proper 
growth and adjustment to the chang 
ing times. The environment which 
the people of Bureau Township are 
enjoying has been furnished by the 
1) school boards, (2) the faculty, 
(3) the farm and home advisors, (4 
the library, (5) the church, and (6 
other interested advisory agencies. 
When we note that the average daily 
attendance for the twelve grades has 
been as high as 97.7 pereent for an 
entire year we can tell that the 
people are taking advantage of its 
merits. When you consider that no 
school money is spent for transpor 
tation in this district and some of the 
pupils come as far as six and seven 
miles you can better appreciate what 
97.7 percent average daily attend 
ance means. Yes it took a fight to 
bring about such a school. The vote 
showed only a few in favor of the 
present plan in 1916. The armistice 
has been signed. May the League of 
School Distriets and 
which have made this modern school 
possible always be at peace, thereby 
making it possible for farmers’ sons 
and daughters to have a good schoo! 


school boards 


An imaginative traveling man re 


cently told our grocer that out in 
Nebraska he saw a calf covered with 
wool. ‘‘That’s nothing,’’ replied the 
observant grocer; ‘‘ Every girl in this 
town has two covered with 


silk.’’ 


calves 


We don’t want teachers to work for 
us; we want them to work with us. 
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WINSTON 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith 


of Columbia University 


HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new book for beginners that has been a 
phenomenal success. Although written in de- 
lightful story form it is a real introduction to 
the more formal study of geography. Nearly 
400 illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries, Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II. Regions and Trade, Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 


These books, more than any other geo- 
graphic texts, tell of human action, of the 
world as the home of man. State after state 
has adopted them. 


Do you wish A GEOGRAPHY PROBLEM? 
Send for the illustrated Flood articles by Dr. 
Smith. They offer excellent teaching ma- 
terials. A limited number will be sent free. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 











CA Genuine Service 
to ILeachers! 


HE HOTEL McALPIN has developed 
a special service exclusively for 
teachers. When in New York—on 
a touring trip—enroute to Europe—at- 
tending a convention or for study—the 
McAlpin Educational Department will 
gladly arrange every detail of your visit, 
provide full information concerning New 
York, submit itineraries and their cost, 
and contribute to your personal pleasure 
in every way possible. 
The McAlpin is famous for its comfort, 
convenience and superlative service. 
Special rates for teachers. 


P.S. For further information address 
Educational Department—if a guest, call 
Extension 281. 


HOTEL M°ALPIN 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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JANUARY 
CLEARANCE SALE 


Every Fur Coat at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 


John B. Profitlich Co. 


117 South Jefferson St. 


Peoria, Ill. 











Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for combin- 
ing summer study with recreation. Organized hikes and 
week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park 
mountain camp maintained for summer students. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term, July 23 to August 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Busi- 
ness Administration, Journalism. Art courses given in co- 
operation with New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art. Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories 
Organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 





SEND Topay FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below 
Summer Recreation Bulletin... 
Graduate School Bulletin... 


Summer Quarter Catalogue......... ; 
Field Courses in Geology...............- 


I I 
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SPELLING NEEDS FOR 

GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

(Continued from Page 11) 
have learned to spell the most im- 
portant and difficult words needed in 
life outside the school, even if some 
of these words are not needed in the 
writing done by children during the 
first eight grades. 

It must be kept in mind that there 
are other measures of importance 
other than frequency of use either in 
the child’s present writing or in the 
writing of adults. Especially one 
must take into consideration those 
factors which measure the importance 
of a word in terms of cruciality. For 
example, the word recommend and 
the word luck have the same fre- 
quency credits in adult writing. If 
measured by frequency, the impor- 
tance of these two words is the same. 
Luck, however, is misspelled by one 
eighth grade child in a _ hundred, 
while recommend is misspelled by 
forty-six eighth grade children in a 
hundred. It is clear that to omit 
recommend from the course of study 
in spelling is much more serious than 
to omit luck, since luck would prob- 
ably be learned incidentally. The 
spelling difficulty must therefore be 
taken as an additional measure of the 
importance of a word. Moreover, the 
word /uck is used chiefly in personal 
letters, in which the penalties for mis- 
spellings are very light, while recom- 
mend is used most frequently in bus- 
iness letters and in letters of appli- 
cation, in which the penalties for 
misspellings are very severe. It 
seems clear, therefore, that in the 
seventh and eighth grades frequent, 
diffeult, and crucial words must be 
taught even though the child in those 
grades has no present use for them. 

There are other factors also which 
must be taken into consideration in 
selecting the word lists for these more 
advanced grades. A derived form, 
the base of which has already been 
taught, may be set aside in favor of 
anew base word, or substituted for 
it. Examples of such derived forms 
are those ending in s, ed, and ing. 

Summarizing, both the permanent 
value of the word and the present 
usefulness of the word must be taken 
into consideration in making the 
course of study for any grade. In 
the first six grades there are more 
words which are not only of present 
usefulness but also of permanent fu- 
ture usefulness than ean be taught. 
It is obviously beyond justification to 
teach a child a word of merely pass- 
ing value, while neglecting a word 
which has equal or superior present 
usefulness and also great permanent 
Worth. Toward the end of the course 
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of study in spelling the child must 
be taught to spell the most frequent 
and crucial words which are needed 
in life outside the school. Some of 
these words may not be needed by 
him until school is over. However, 
the worth of these words is readily 
appreciated by the child. No child 
in seventh and eighth grades can fail 
to see the importance of learning to 
spell words like application and rec- 
ommendation—words frequently 
needed in early business experiences 
and particularly in letters of appli- 
eation. 





Annual State Convention 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Wednesday, and several other group 
luncheons, dinners and conferences 
were held at various times. Of course 
these social features are entertaining 
and enjoyable. But they are also 
useful; for occasionally important 
business is really decided upon at a 
dinner or luncheon, and dining to- 
gether helps us to work together in 

the general sessions later. 

Of course no state meeting, where 
so much must be accomplished in so 
short a time, can be successful with- 
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~ VISITING CARDS ~ 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
ital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
e loan of Portfolio of samples. 





Hausler & Co., 321 Eye St. N. E., Washington, D.C, 











SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons confetti, hats noisemak- 
ers. etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lists, 
“*How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.”’ 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise Describes 
60 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c¢ 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta, Des Moines, lowa | 
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BOOKKEEPING COURSES 
° awe! COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


| ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


\ BATTLE CREEK, MICH. _ 


A Pageant for every holiday 
Special Day 


Pageants 


For Little People 
By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 
21 simple pageants for any number of children 
covering all the holidays, including Mother's, 
Father's, Armistice, Arbor Day. etc. 
Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 
Send for illustrated catalogue of Pageants, 
Folk Dances, Games, etc. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
67 W. 44th St., New York 
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out loyal and efficient local assist- 
ance. We hereby gratefully ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to Hon. 
L. L. Emmerson, Secretary of State, 
for the use of the Centennial Audi- 
torium, and to the Superintendent 
of Buildings, Mr. J. A. Tucker, and 
to his assistants who kept the audi- 
torium clean and comfortable for 
our use. Mr. Frank E. Kennedy, one 
of the Springfield principals, organ- 
ized committees of doorkeepers, in- 
formation, registration, validation, 
ete., and they all gave the best of 
service. 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


Complete and 
Intelligent 
Visual Service 


8. V. E. PICTUROL Projector 
has triple condensing lenses, 
patented double aperture glasses 
and only patented Heat Ray 
Filter, Absolutely fool proof; 
operates from any circuit or 
from battery. 


The aim of this Society has been 
constant toward providing edu- 
cators with an international head- 
quarters for every aid to Visual 
Education. 


S. V. E. PICTUROLS and Pro- 
jectors meet the most rigid tests. 
They operate easily, are safe, 
dependable and successfully apply 
the most modern principles of 
superior projection. 


PICTUROLS made to order from 
your material or supplied from 
our complete library which in- 
cludes hundreds of subjects cover- 
ing all essential courses. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Department 13, 

827 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete 

PICTUROL Catalog and full particulars 

of your special liberal FREE Library 

offer. 


DP  sctscenectatcne 
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Factors and Problems 
in Consolidation 
(Continued from Page 5) 
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cluding the cost of transportation. 
A study of 745 one-room districts 
located in 6 different counties, typ- 
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When one-teacher schools in gen. 
eral raise their standards as high ag 


are found in the better centralized 
revenue on account of constitutional —_—— 
restrictions upon the county rate of 
taxation, and have not been able to 
proceed very rapidly in the financing 
of roads that could be taken over at 
a later date as a part of the state 
highway system. The use by the 
counties of a portion of the proceeds 
of the new gasoline tax will no doubt 
prove helpful in the completion of 
roads that ean be accepted into the 
state system; yet even so the mileage 
that has been or will be designated 
as the state system of highways will transportation for the pupils who 
not enable most communities during needed it. 
the next several years to travel from “ap q,_ 
the four corners to a common center. 
In our anxiety for good roads, we 
shall probably come to realize that 
local municipalities will soon need 
more funds to improve roads most 
needed aecording to local community 
judgment, and that the test of time 
will show that gravel will adequately 
meet the needs of a large proportion 
of our highway mileage. 

In brief, the problem of transpor 
tation facilities is a major one in 
centralizing schools. While it is true 
that in certain communities truck 
loads of milk are regularly trans- 
ported over roads that are deemed 
unsuitable for the conveyance of 
children, nevertheless we must 
frankly realize that surfaced high- 
ways must be an instrumental factor 
in satisfying the awakening desire 
for better educational opportunities 
for rural boys and girls. 

The Question of Cost 

It may be taken for granted that 
when a community takes one ad- 
vaneed step by centralizing its 
schools there will be demands for 
general improvement; in other 
words, the reorganization of the 
school units rests fundamentally 
upon the desire for better edueation- 
al opportunities. When this desire 
is keenly felt, schools will be made 
really efficient, and any necessary 
increase in school revenues will be 
met willingly. With our wealth and 
our income such as they are in gen- 
eral, we ean have schools that keep 
pace with progress in economic and 
social life-——if We expend for edu- 
cation but a portion of the sums 
that we now spend for fads, frills : 
and luxuries. ' 
In 1925 only 36 of the 123 consol- ‘ 

: 
‘ 


ical of the portion of the state where 
most consolidation has taken place. 
revealed the fact that about 44% of 
the one-room districts had a pupil- 
day cost of 46¢ or more.*4 Of course, 
in a way the cost of the one-room 
schools and the schools in central- 
ized districts were not comparable. 
The consolidated schools had a 
course of study more enriched, had 
over three times as large a percent- 
age of elementary teachers classed 
as normal graduates, and provided 


3Data of Table IV are from these sources 
Tennessee, p. 06 of 1926 annual report of & 
partment of education; North Carolina, p. 255 
of 1927 report of state educational commis 
sion; Oklahoma, p. SS of 1926 report of stat 
superintendent of public instruction : Delaware, 
p. 41 of 1926 annual report of department of 
public instruction; Louisiana, p. 130 of 199% 
annual report of superintendent of public jp 
struction; /ndiana, p. 25 of 1925 annual x 
port of department of public instruction 
Maryland, p. 180 of 1924 annual report of 
state board of education: Teras, p. 408 of 1928 
report of state superintendent of public ip 
struction; Ohio, p. 32 of 1925 annual report 
of superintendent of public instruction; Plo 
ida, p. 78 of 1924 report of schools by stat 
department of education; South Dakota, p. 28% 
of 1924 report of superintendent of public ip 
struction; Utah, p. 224 of sixteenth biennial 
report of superintendent of public instruction 
Connecticut, pp. 136-7 of the 1927 report of 
commission on revision of school laws: New 
Jersey, p. 349 of May, 1927 education bulletin 
of department of public instruction. 
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Table IV Shows Data on the Costs of Transportation for Representative Sections of the Nation 


Taste IV—PER CAPITA COST OF TRANSPORTATION * 








Number of 
Pupils 
Transported 


School Year 


Ending In Cost 


Data on Average 








1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1926 
1925 
1925 
1926 


$ 2.32 per month 
14.93 per year 
19.28 per year 
35.90 per year 
24.72 per year 
30.83 per year 
29.01 per year 
19.56 per year 
109,280 per year 
14,822 .25 per year 
5,396 29.93 per year 
12,571 25.79 per year 
9,672 elem. 32.23 per year (median) 
5,198 h.s. per year (median) 
45,900 33.73 per year 
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idated schools of Tlinois spent for 
transportation amounts that appear 
to be really representative. In these 
36 districts the cost of current ex- 
penditure for the grades was hardly 
46e per day of pupil attendance, in- 





























Upper Group Lower Group 


Figure 1I—Correlation Between Transportation Facilities and Closing of One-Room School 
in Two Groups of Eight Counties Each in Indiana (Based upon data in Table III) 
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whools, when they provide superior run large, while the corresponding state counties of Illinois is found in 
teachers and furnish district trans- figure would be small if the village rural territory. Country districts 
portation for even a small number of — or town should be relatively large. whieh contain railroads bearing au 
the children, we shall find that the Likewise, the area of the district relative large proportion of local 
one-teacher schools are the most ex- helps to determine the proportion of — school support will find that a larger 
pensive that can be operated. Of the enrollment to be transported. school unit seatters taxes from the 
course. the cost of maintaining many Communities will differ greatly on railroads over a larger territory and 
of the one-room schools is now small these points. In 1925 the number of | therefore tends to increase taxation 
simply beeause only the lowest pos- pupils transported (122,926) in the — for the former distriets which held a 
sible standards are met regarding townships of Indiana formed 41.7% monopoly over such souree of 
length of term, means of sanitation, of the total enrollment inthe elemen- revenue 
equipment furnished, qualifications tary and high schools of the town- In like manner, it will be foun! 
_~ of the teacher, and the like. ships.*? In 1926 the consolidated that a district which receives the tax 
Transportation proves successful districts of Oklahoma _ provided yield of a manufacturing plant or a 
only when it is made safe, conven- transportation for 41% of their en mine (even though nearly all labor 
ient, and comfortable. When roads rollment.2% <A study of 260 consol ers in the industrial establishment 
are improved, longer routes can be idations reported in U. S. Bureau of live outside the district containing 
Metin maintained and for a given district Education Bulletin No. 32 of 1921 the same) may be unwilling to have 
the number of vehicles can be re- shows that the median district pro- the tax proceeds of the industrial 
duced. Therefore, it appears likely vided transportation for 43% of its plant distributed over a larger ter 
that the per capita cost of transpor- enrollment and that the average for _ ritory. 
tation will be reduced in coming all districts studied was 35%. Moreover, in any proposal for cen 
years in most states. The per capita Another angle that we must not  tralizing and consolidating our pres 
cost in Indiana was $33.69 in 1923: negleet in the finaneial consider ent districts there arises the question 
$33.82 in 1924; and $30.83 in 1925.°" ations involving the formation of that has long been present in Thi 
These data inelude the cost of de- the larger school unit is the un nois: will the placing of rural and 
preciation and repairs upon the willingness of many existing dis urban property in the same unit of 
buses and haeks used in all districts. triets to see the distribution over a taxation place a disproportionate 
When the consolidated district is larger area of the tax vield of rail share of the tax burden upon the 
centralized about a small village the roads and the like. About 80% of farms? This question leads to the 
percentage of the pupils enrolled the railroad valuation in the down discussion of the problem which fol 
that will need to be transported will Fbid, p. 23 lows.—Dept. Research and Statistics, 
~*P. 23 of Annual Report of 1925, by depart »P. 38 of 1th Biennial Report (1926), . Bos 


ment of publie instruction. superintendent of public instruction. (To be continued) 
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S. S. “FT. VICTORIA” and the palatial, 
new motor ship “BERMUDA,” 20,000 
tons gross. 
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(Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








HE responsibility and the op- 

portunity of parents are 

greater at the present time 

than ever before. The home 
and the school should be brought 
closer together. It is evident that 
the school cannot assume full re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 
pupils in their work. The home 
must co-operate. If the parents visit 
the schools they can better learn 
what is their share of the responsi- 
bility in the education of their 
children. 

The effectiveness of the schools of 
a community depends largely upon 
the interest that people take in them. 
In a community where parents visit 
the schools, become acquainted with 
the teachers, and learn all that they 
ean about the conditions under 
which the teachers and pupils work, 
there are likely to be better schools, 
than in the community where no 
parent ever steps inside the school 
house door. 

A visit to our schools today, espe- 
cially in the primary grades, would 
convinee anyone familiar with con- 
ditions ten years ago, that great 
progress has been made in teaching 
our young children, to read, write, 
spell and count. 

The school is more than a building. 
It is more than a teaching staff and 
more than a host of learners. It isa 
spirit of living. The children feel 
this spirit of living. The parents 
sense it. The teachers are inspired 
with it. There are years of patient 
watchfulness and searching. At last 
the spirit of the school unwraps the 
treasure and lays it in the hands of 
the wondering children. And then 
they know what it means to catch 
the inspiration of a noble thought. 

In the field of Child Welfare as in 
every other field of human activ- 
ity co-operation is the keynote of 
progress. 

If Physical Education in the 
schools is to be efficient it must be 
based upon and supplemented by 
physical training in the home. No 
health program complete in itself, 
ean produce results, when it is 
obliged to take hold of a child more 
than six years of age, and repair the 
damage wrought by five years of 
neglect and mismanagement, while 
at the same time it is endeavoring to 


erect a permanent structure of good 
health upon a foundation hopelessly 
unsound. In the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation lies the opportunity to en- 
list the active interest of the women 
of the community in the establish- 
ment of pre-school circles, which are 
to the school health program as the 
kindergarten is to its plan of mental 
development. 

There was a time, when we had no 
standards of comparison, and there- 
fore the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of home training or home 
neglect could not be measured, but 
in this day of statistics it is neces- 
sary to close our eyes in order not 
to see the seriousness of this loss 
of time, and loss of opportunity. 

Character education should begin 
in the home. Recent studies of child- 
hood show that the early years of 
the ehild’s life are of greatest im- 
portance. During those years basic 
habits and attitudes are established. 
The impression that is made upon a 
young child by a home atmosphere 
in which good spirit and a _ well 
ordered routine prevail may be so 
strong as to offset the negative influ- 
ences that every child must encounter 
as his life touches the larger world 
outside the home and school circle. 

The child develops through the 
school pupil into the citizen, and the 
community is vitally concerned in 
the quality of citizenship which is 
produced for its service. It is there- 
fore the duty of the community to 
offer the right kind of education. 
Sanitation, housing, law observance, 
recreation, entertainment and civic 
duty are matters in which, through 
the force of example, every citizen 
is a teacher, and in which he re- 
quires the assistance of all the con- 
structive elements of the _ social 
organization. 

Parents are beginning to assume 
greater responsibilities. This fact is 
manifested by their willingness in 
offering their co-operation and 
eagerness in learning, but the writer 
wishes to emphasize the fact that we 
also need the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of our educators, because this 
affords the most natural and effec- 
tive means of instituting a common 
standard for home and school in the 
training of children for the common 
end of citizenship. 
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Through conferences of parents 
and teachers, this ideal may be made 
a reality, and may be developed. 
The Parent-Teacher Association 
offers the only lasting, practical 
method by which this union may be 
affected, by presenting a neutral 
ground on which the educators jp 
home and school may meet to discuss 
their common interest, the child who 
is also the pupil. 

Let us then in our united effort 
labor to this end—(Mrs. J. L,) 
Augusta E. Trunck, Regional Diree. 
tor, Dist. 1, Chicago, Il. 





PLANNING PLAY DAYS 
FOR GIRLS 


In a recent issue of the Illinois 
Teacher pictures of the Girls’ State 
League Camps appeared accompanied 
by a brief article. Because of the 
expense and the impossibility of se- 
curing sufficient suitable locations, 
these camps can never accommodate 
a very large percentage of our high 
school girls. 

It is with these facts in mind that 
the Illinois League of High School 
Girls’ Athletic Associations voted to 
earry out a plan which has proved 
successful in California and Wash- 
ington, namely, to conduct Play Days. 

These Play Days afford an oppor- 
tunity for friendly, interesting and 
healthful group competition. Very 
little emphasis is placed upon win- 
ning but much emphasis is placed 
upon the enjoyment of the sport. 

Contests in several types of activ- 
ities are offered and teams, on which 
more than one school is represented, 
will play other teams similarly com- 
posed, except in tennis and golf. 

The program of the day will be 
selected from the following approved 
list. Each girl may enter either 
Group I or II, but not both. 

Group I 

Color Teams (as described in the fourth 
paragraph above). 

A. 1, 
Baseball must select one 
Volley Ball event from both 

B. A and B and no 
participant may 
select more than 
one from either 

C. A or B. 

Folk Dancing C is required of 


Relays all. 
D 3. D is optional. 


All participants 


Archery 
Horseshoe pitching 
Tennis 


State League Tests 


Group II 
Interschool-Class Tournaments. 
A. B. 
Tennis Golf 
Participants may enter either “A” oF 
“B”, but not both. (No girl will play more 
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than two matches in tennis or golf.) 

The lunch hour will be of a social na- 
ture to include school and camp songs, 
stunts and yells. 

Such a plan as this upholds the 
ruling of the Illinois High School 
Athletic Association and the Illinois 
League of High School Girls’ Ath- 
letic Associations regarding inter- 
scholastic athletic competition for 
girls, is endorsed by the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, of which the 
Girls’ League is a member, and is in 
accordance with the platform of this 
national organization as stated below. 


Platform of the Women’s Division, 
National Amateur Athletic 
Federation of America 
(a) The Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion of America believes in the spirit 
of play for its own sake, and works 
for the promotion of physical activity 
for the largest possible proportion of 
persons in any given group, in forms 
suitable to individual needs and 
capacities, under leadership and en- 
vironmental conditions that foster 
health, physical efficiency and the 

development of good citizenship. 
b) To accomplish this ideal for 
women and girls, it aims— 

1. To promote programs of phys- 
ical activities for all members of given 
social groups rather than for a lim- 
ited number chosen for their physical 
prowess. 

2. To protect athletics from ex- 
ploitation for the enjoyment of the 
spectator or for the athletic reputa- 
tion or commercial advantage of any 
institution or organization. 

3. To stress enjoyment of the 
sport and the development of sports- 
manship, and to minimize the em- 
phasis placed on individual accom- 
plishment and the winning of cham- 
pionships. 

4. To eliminate types and systems 
of competition which put the em- 
phasis upon individual accomplish- 
ment and winning rather than upon 
stressing the enjoyment of the sport 
and the development of sportsman- 
ship among the many. 

d. To restrict recognition for ath- 

letie accomplishment to awards which 
are symbolical and which have the 
least possible intrinsic value. 
6. To discourage sensational pub- 
licity, to guide publicity along edu- 
cational lines and to stress through it 
the sport rather than the individual 
or group competitor. 

7. To put well-trained and prop- 
erly qualified women in immediate 
charge of athletic and other physical 
education activities. 


ministration as well as the immediate 
leadership of all physical education 10. 
activities for girls and women in ‘he 
hands of well-trained and properly 
qualified women. 11. To work for such adequate 


amination and medical follow-up ad- 
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8. To work toward placing the ad- vice as a basis for participation in 
physical activities. 

To provide sanitary and ad- 
equate environment and facilities for 
all physical activities. 

9. To secure adequate medical ex- time allotment for a physical edu- 


(Concluded on Page 30) 








M. H. REASONER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
904 New City Trust Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Teachers—You want promotion. Let 
me assist you in securing it in [Illinois or 
nearby. This Agency is one of personal 
Service. Write for contract today. 
Illinois School Officilals—Please report your 
vacancies NOW—prompt, intelligent service. 
High grade teachers only. 

“SEE REASONER FIRST” 


Wanted Manager 


For Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Chicago, Illinois 
Some funds for running expenses 
necessary 
Write C. H. PUGH, Western Teachers’ 
Exchange, Gas and Electric Building, 
Denver, Colorado, 
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25 EB. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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ize Training and Success. We place 
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City Schools, Colleges, Normals. 


Booklet “Teaching as a Business” free. 
535-Sth Ave., New York City Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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December first. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
80 East Jackson, Chicago 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








The Pike County Plan 

O MANY orders for Pupils’ 

Reading Cirele books have 

been received from Pike coun- 

ty this fall that the manager 
was preapted to write County 
Superintendent Minna Bauch _ to 
ascertain how it came about. Her 
reply is so direct and to the point 
that we are printing it in full with 
every assurance that it will be appre- 
ciated by all school people who have 
anything to do with directing the out- 
side reading of pupils. It is an easy 
matter to understand why there is a 
steady demand for books from Pike 
county under such competent leader- 
ship. The letter is as follows: 

‘*My policy is to require two Read 
ing Cirele books from each grade for 
promotion. The questions for the 
seventh and eighth will appear in the 
final examination. 

‘‘These are the reasons for my 
policy: I believe in teaching reading 
thoroughly. I am stressing Primary 
Reading especially. If boys and 
girls do not have good reading habits 
at the end of the third grade, they 
are almost doomed. Some _ schools 
use only the text and have no library 
Therefore these supplement 
that work. I taught in the high school 
and the trouble with so many rural 
pupils entering high school is that 
they cannot read a book connectedlv. 

‘*Of course I have had my diffi- 
culties. School boards complain at 
the cost. But this vear many of them 
came and got them. Some 
asked the teachers to help with a pro- 
gram. Some schools bought the entire 
set. The teachers say the pupils are 
delighted with them. Some have al- 
ready read four. 

‘*It would be such a simple affa’ 
it seems to me, if the reading of these 
books could be made a state require- 
ment. If all county superintendents 
agreed on a definite number and ex- 
acted it, it would be quite simple. 

‘*Of course I realize as I am doing 
it that this may be my doom as far 
as holding office another term is con- 
cerned, but I shall have the satisfae- 
tion of knowing that I did this little 
for the boys and girls in rural dis- 
triets who are starved as far as any 
outside reading material is con- 
cerned.”’ 


books. 


across 


Note—The manager’s guess is that 
County Supt. Bauch’s ‘‘doom’’ will 


be spelt ‘‘boom’’ when judgment day 
comes. 


The Rock Island County Plan 


County Supt. Justin Washburn of 
Roek Island has developed a plan that 
is unique,comprehensive and modern. 
In fact it is abreast of the times when 
‘compared with the very best grade 
school systems and represents a lot of 
painstaking and scientific study and 
investigation on Mr. Washburn’s part 
in perfecting it for the rural schools 
of his county. The following article 
by Mr. Washburn was written espe 
cially for this number of the I//inois 
Teacher upon request of the manager 
and we are pleased to present it here 
with for consideration by the edu 
cators of our State: 

“For several years we have been 
developing a plan in the Rock Island 
County Public Schools for grading pupils 
in Reading that will take into consider 
ation several phases of Reading ability: 
indicate to pupils, teachers and parents 
the progress the pupil is making and 
serve as an incentive to the pupil by 
setting before him desirable goals and 
to encourage him to accept the respon- 
sibility of achieving them. 

“The goals determined upon were four 
in number: First—To broaden the pupils 
experience through independent reading: 
Second—To secure a desirable quality of 
Oral interpretation; Third—A rate in 
Silent Reading appropriate to the pupils 
grade, and Fourth—A high degree of 
comprehension in Silent Reading. 

“A pupil is graded on the basis of 100 
points for a perfect score. The points 
are distributed as follows: (1) Inde- 
pendent Reading, 20 points; (2) Oral 
Interpretation, 20 points; (3) Rate in 
Silent Reading, 20 points; (4) Compre- 
hension, 40 points. 

“For independent reading each pupi! 
above the second grade is asked to read 
ten books during the year. He is given 
a great deal of liberty in selecting these 
books. The test is made quarterly and 
he is asked to have the required amount 
of reading done at the close of each 
quarter. Many of the teachers in our 
rural schools block out their daily pro- 
grams so that all the children in the 
rooms shall be engaged in studying 
Reading at the same time. If it is de- 
cided that sixty minutes a day shall be 
devoted to preparation and recitation in 
Reading, part of this period may be 
devoted to Independent Reading. 

“The demand that each pupil shall 
read ten books during the year has not 
been found impossible or even burden- 
some for the pupils to meet but on the 
contrary with this encouragement, a 
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majority of the pupils read more thay 
ten books. 

“One of the difficulties in the one-room 
schools has been to supply the books fo 
the pupils to read but the pupils ang 
their parents are solving this problem 
themselves, for as soon as it was dis 
covered that more books were needed j 
order that the children might get fy 
credit in Reading in the quarterly tegis 
sent out by the County Superintendep 
of Schools they immediately began 4 
demand that the Board of Directors 
should purchase more books and giv. 
some attention to the improvement 9» 
the school library. The Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle list has proved to be the 
best source to which our teachers and 
school directors can go for their supph 
of books. 

“Nearly every school room in the 
county is equipped with a reading table 
to which the pupils have free accegs 
On nearly every one of these tables wil 
be found either a complete set of the 
Reading Circle books for this year o 
books selected from the set. 

“The school boards of the county have 
been urged to appropriate from the schoo 
funds five dollars a year for each pupi 
enrolled for the purpose of improving the 
library. Those who have fcllowed this 
plan have been able to purchase not onl 
the Pupils’ Reading Circle set but book 
that are so much needed to supplement 
the texts in History, Geography, Civics 
and Health. 

“We have found that pupils, teacher 
and parents like the plan of credit fu 
independent reading. It is somethin 
definite, a pupil is sure that he will ge 
credit for the work he does and ther 
fore he works willingly.” 


Planning Play Day for Girls 
(Concluded from Page 2) 


cation program as shall meet th 
needs of the various age groups for 


growth, development and mainten 
anee of physieal fitness. 

12. To promote a reasonable an 
sane attitude toward certain physi 
ological conditions which may 0 
casion temporary unfitness for vigor 
ous athleties, in order that effectiv 
safeguards shall be maintained 

13. To avoid countenancing the 
sacrifice of an individual’s health for 
the sake of her participation in ath 
letie competition. 

14. To promote the adoption @ 
appropriate costumes for the variow 
athletic activities. 

15. To eliminate gate receipts. 

16. To discourage athletic com 
petition which involves travel. 

Is your High School a member ¢ 
the Illinois League of High Schoo 
Girls’ Athletic Associations? Fer 
information regarding this orgall 
zation write to: 

Miss Pauline Knapp, Mgt 
11 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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SCHOOLS—EARN A PIANO!! 


Teachers who are going to Europe, 
Bermudas, and points in the West In- 
dies, can help their school to earn a 
piano by entering a contest which is 
now being conducted by the Illinois 
Teacher. 

To the school which sends in the 
largest list of teachers who are ac- 
tually going to foreign ports for the 
summer vacation, the Illinois Teacher 
will give a Cable Midget Upright 
Piano. Only the names of teachers 
who are making bookings for these 
summer steamship trips will be con- 
sidered as valid in this contest which 
will close June 1, 1928. 

Here is an excellent chance for 
your school to earn a Cable Midget 
piano, one of the finest on the market 
for school purposes. The Cable 
Midget Upright, small as it seems, 
dainty and light as it is, actually pos- 
sesses a greater sounding board area 
than most Baby Grands. So expertly 
is it designed that in proportion to its 
size the Cable Midget contains the 
largest sounding board area of any 
piano made today. 

Students and Teachers, you ean get 
one of these Cable Midget pianos for 
your school. As soon as you discover 
a teacher, or perhaps a student, who 
is actually going to a foreign port this 
summer, get in touch with the IIli- 
nois Teacher, Travel Club Dept., 221 
South Fourth Street, Springfield, 
Illinois, as soon as possible. Remem- 
ber, the contest closes June 1, 1928. 


Equalization Fund of 
$1,000,000.00 in Georgia 


The General Assembly of Georgia, 
just adjourned, appropriated $1,000,- 
000.00 per year for each of the years 
1928 and 1929 to be used to equalize 
educational opportunities. 

This revenue is to be derived from 
a one-half cent tax on each gallon of 
gasoline and a tax of one cent on each 
gallon of kerosene. If the revenue 
from these two taxes does not yield 
a million dollars the balance will be 
supplied out of the general treasury. 
All revenue from these two taxes will 
be used as an equalization fund even 
though it should exceed one million 
dollars —Georgia State Department 
Bulletin. 


As a young man proudly showed 
his Iowa uncle around the Loop in 
Chicago, he boasted of the immense 
size of the city. ‘‘Why it ain’t so 
big,’’ said his unele. ‘‘It hasn’t even 
room for a cow pasture.”’ 
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Current Hits 


New York’s 


Under the management of the Messrs. Shubert 


WINTER GARDEN, Broadway and 50th Street 


Even 


ings 8:30 


Matinees: Tuesday and Saturday 2:30 


The World’s Most Famous Revue 
THE NEW 1928 


“ARTISTS AND MODELS” 


FLORENCE MOORE 
JACK PEARL 


With 


JACK OSTERMAN 
TED LEWIS 





JOLSON’S THEATRE 


59th Street and jth Avenue 


Evenings 8:30 


Matinees: Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


The Musical Romance 
“MY MARYLAND” 


EVELYN HERBERT 


And An Excellent Cast of Favorites 


SAM H. HARRIS 
f2nd Street, 


THEATRE 
West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:30 
Wednesday & Saturday 


A New Musical Comedy 


Based on the French play 
“‘Dejeuner de Soleil’’ 


“LOVELY LADY” 


With 


EDNA LEEDOM and 
GUY ROBERTSON 


AND AN EXCEPTIONAL CAST 


Matinees: 2:30 





KLAW THEATRE 


45th Street, West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:30 


Matinees: Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


A NEW COMEDY 


“SISTERS” 


With 
ROBERTA ARNOLD 


Written and Staged by John Willard 
Author of “The Cat and the Canary,” 
“Fog” and “The Green Beetle” 


A FINE SUPPORTING CAST 


GARRICK THEATRE 
65 West 35th Street 


Evenings 8:30 
Thursday and Saterday 2:30 


BASIL SYDNEY 
MARY ELLIS 


In the Season’s Comedy Hit! 


“TAMING OF THE 
SHREW” 


(The Modern Dress Version) 


Matinees: 


WITH THE GARRICK PLAYERS 





BIJOUL THEATRE 
45th Street, West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:30 
Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 


James B. Fagan’s Production 


of His Own Comedy 


“AND SO TO BED” 


The Play That Kept All London 
Laughing for a Year 
A sequel to the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys 
With 


YVONNE ARNAUD 
MARY GREY 
WALLACE EDDINGER 
CHARLES BRYANT 


Matinees: 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 
44th Street, West of Broadway 


Evenings 8:30 


Matinees: Wednesday & Saturday 


2:30 


THRILLING MUSIC-PLAY 
OF THE GOLDEN WEST 


“THE LOVE CALL” 


With 


BERNA DEANE 
VIOLET CARLSON 
CHARLES LAWRENCE 
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Annual State Convention 
(Concluded from Page 25) 

Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin, Man- 
ito, was elected president for the 
year 1928. Mrs. Merwin was for- 
merly county superintendent of 
schools in Mason county, has been a 
country school teacher, institute lec- 
turer, normal school instructor, and 
writer for educational magazines. 
Her election was richly merited by 
her long service in the profession 
and by her excellent service for the 
last three years as chairman of the 
legislative committee, member of the 
board of directors, and member of 
the executive committee. She was 
chairman of the last-named commit- 
tee for the last year, and the excel- 
lent program at this meeting was 
largely the result of her work. The 
two new members of the board of 
directors are Miss Frances E. 
Harden, class-room teacher, Chicago, 
and Mr. John A. Hayes, county 
superintendent of schools, Peoria. 
Miss Harden, who was elected first 
vice president, has long been active 
in teacher organization work in 
Chicago and is one of the officers of 
the Chicago Division. Mr. Hayes, 
who was elected as chairman of the 
legislative committee and member of 
the executive committee and board 
of directors, is eminently qualified 
to perform the rather difficult duties 
of those positions. The hold-over 
members of the board of directors 
are Mr. L. W. Hanna, chairman of 
the committee on appropriations, 
and Mr. Justin Washburn, chairman 
of the committee on _ resolutions. 
Mr. P. H. Miller, Plano, and Miss 
Nellie Burmeister, Centralia, were 
elected second and third vice presi- 
dents respectively. Of course Charles 
MelIntosh was re-elected treasurer, 
and is now beginning his fifteenth 
consecutive term. The secretary and 
director of research are elected in 
the middle of the year, and therefore 
hold over until June 30, 1928. 

The two members retiring from 
the board of directors are Mr. Walter 
P. Morgan and Mr. C. B. Smith. At 
the annual meeting in 1923, Mr. 
Morgan was elected chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, member of 
the executive committee and of the 
board of directors. He gave good 
service in these various positions, 
and in 1926 was elected president. 
Mr. Morgan believes in doing thor- 
oughly whatever he undertakes; he 
therefore gave earnest attention to 
his duties as president and really 
did an enormous amount of work in 
this important position. Mr. Smith 
proved that a vice president can be 
very useful as a member of the board 
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of directors and gave invaluable 
service in a year of difficult problems 

Much business was transacted gt 
the business sessions. But, since we 
shall publish the proceedings in , 
later number of this magazine, we 
shall not attempt even a summary of 
the business proceedings here. Wateh 
future numbers for these proceed. 
ings, so you may learn just what was 
accomplished at this very successfyl 
annual meeting.—R. C. M. 








EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, conductors and hostesses wanted for 
1928 Summer Tours. Largest Student Travel Or 
ganization. Lowest Cost Tours. 37 Days $295, @ 
Days $490. Mediterranean and Scandinavian 
Cruises $390. Over 700 Colleges and Schools repre- 
sented in last year’s tours. Only one appointment 
to a city or college. State your qualifications jn 
first letter. 


STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 





154 Boylston Stre_t Boston, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY } 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 





110 EAST 42™ST. NewYork City 

EUROP STUDENT AND 

STANDARD TOURS 

Parties sailing from New York or Montreal 

in May, June and July. Good accommoda- 

tions, experienced conductors, thorough 

sightseeing, moderate prices. Liberal terms 
to organizers. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














Colleges 
Represented in 1927 
BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way” — Write or call 








Plan now! We havt 

fifteen conducted tours® 

July and August, reaching thirtee? 

countries. Including ocean pas 

and all expense in Europe — 4” 
to $1100. 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eat 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine,Swit 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France-® 
Days — price $880. Same itiner#’ 
on Student Tour, $690. 

Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 
310 S. Michigan Blvd. 


WIENTOR TOUR 
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AMERICAN | 
BOOK COMPANY 








Educational 
Publishers 








New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
Ciacinnati, 300 Pike St. 
Chicago, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers 8t. 
Atlanta, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


Always Like __ 


Netere 
MN find le 
« later, you when stal P expend 
Scores of Jrditio as they = y Cast” ‘cuts upkee 

fine c Their UD 
as $ 


“Their Firs . pone 
tures to the x “ipulletins 


e ° ° ; for intere sting al CKBOARD © . 
Descriptive circulars, catalogues, Write ATURAL SLATE BLA Pen part Pa 


. ° ° ° ° " bin Ave. 
and price lists will be mailed on re =< SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


quest to any address. NATURAL 


Your correspondence is solicited 
and will have prompt attention. 


in, 
































Improve Your 


Stenographic Course 


These books provide a complete 














course of instruction 


FIRST-YEAR COURSE 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
Gregg Speed Studies...... — 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 ‘Edition (SoRelle).. 


The Exclusive Choice enveuD-vEan Counen 


of the Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett). seen 
Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition (SoRelle and 





Gregg) 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association Applied Business English & Ccevespendence 


and SoKkelle) .. 


. . Eff ly Correlated 

In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- ny Caen 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful Effective though these texts are in them 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- selves, they reach their full 100 per cent 
cessibility to all places of interest com- Fei nye Msi . 
bine well with its refined and luxurious efficiency only when the whole six are used 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous together. 
service and brilliant social activities i 
make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- Each has been planned to correlate with the 
ers stopping in Chicago. others. They dovetail perfectly. 
Special discounts for extended snnge. cvery Gregg textbook is written by an experienced 

Write or wire for reservations teacher. Every page is tested in actual classrooms 

before it appears in print. Every principle set forth 
The has been proved over and over again. 


Now is the time to check up on your stenographic 
DRAKE aad 
North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


C H I C A G Oo New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto Londen 
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“We have given too scant attention to training 
for citizenship. It is not simply or chiefly the 
history of a distant past which it is most impor. 
tant to know;; it is recent history, with sufficient 
acquaintance with the past to understand the 
extraordinary happenings and developments 
which have taken place in our own time, so that, 
through a just and clear discernment, our young 
men and women may properly relate themselves 
to the duties and opportunities of their genera- 
tion,” said Charles Evans Hughes when Secre- 
tary of State. The study of past history, indis- 
pensable as it is, is not alone sufficient. Study of 
the past is important in proportion as it helps to 
an intelligent interpretation of the present. Stu- 
dents can learn to interpret the present only if 
they have a fair knowledge of present events. 
To the attainment of that knowledge the study 
of current events is essential. “lo vitalize hist- 
ory, teach current events. 


CURRENT EVENTS | 


Sample copies free to The National School Newspaper 
teachers on request. CoLUMBUs, OHIO 
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